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The Deſign of the Works 


Inſtraflons 


able any longer to endure what is cither falſe 
or frivolous. This is the q——_ 
fional perſons, which is the more 
part of thoſe-who are concern'd in Judgi 
though poſhbly it be the leaſt. But there 
not any thing makes 'a greater diſcovery of 
this Diſcernment, than the Diſguft men have 
for Rewarces,'-and whatever has any tendency 
thereto... Infomuch 'that.. as this Love 'of 
Truth and ſound Sence is a diſpoſition to the 
Love of Hiſtery;, ſo let us accordingly make 1 
our advantage of {6 favourable a Conjuntture WW 
to ſerve the publick, anſwerably to its own i jg 
inclination; let us exerciſe our (Lives in what OL 
can make us accompliſh'd in that Art; letus &# yf 
apprehend the Excellency of it and let us in- EF cc 
ſtrud our {elves in what is requiſite for our i ch 
making a ſuccesful advancement therein. For i er 
what Genixs is there not requiſite for that 
purpoſe ? . And what ran be imagined more 
excellent than Hiſtory, which knows how to 
do juſtice to Virtue, - by. the Etcxnization. of 
Vertuous Aions ? And this in- my Judg- 
- ment is that which may contribute; to the | 
* perfeQtion whereof that kind ef Writing is 
capable, which now ſeems to afſumen Supte- 
macy over all the others, if this Love of found 
Sence, which aims at its owt. Eftabli 


y.cndure, in oppoſition, to"! | 
Gut which a Fantaſtic As re 
cll- 


ScoOoOme eoONnneEust rag, 
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| fe or Fliſtory, 4 X 
endeavours to.mtroduce from time to time, 
by counterfeit /des's of Ingenuity. 
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How Hiſtory 6ught to be written: 
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Here is not any thing more difficult 
than for a marrpreciſely to Affirm,whick 
is the beſt way of writing Hiſtory. Every one 
ought to follow that which he finds moſt in 
uſe in the Age wherein he writes, and moſt 
conformable to the Guſt and Inclinations of 
E the People to whom he writes. ' But is that 
enough to pleaſe Poſterity ? That is an hu- 
morous, ſeyere, and-incorruptible Judge,who F 
ives its obation onely ro true Merit. (4 
us th e endeavour ta find. out. the 
ways, whereby we may deſerve jts Suffrage. 
When a men writes nobly, with «conftant 
© Current of found Sence, Purity, and Wool 
city of expreſſion, he always pleaſes, what 
he writes in. Thaſone une 
verſal Principles, which are ſuitable to the- 
Humours oFall Nations: for. there are 09. 
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Ihſtrufons 
that Thucydides, Xengphon, Saluft, coſe, 
ths Livins, Buchanan, Martaia, | 
others have always pleas'd, though _ 
in Times, and amongſt Nations of ſo diff 
rent a Genixs; inſomuch that a man may be 
aſſured of pleaſing when he writes as they 
have done. For what Grandeur,what Judg: 
ment, what Politeneſs, but above all whats 
ſincere Simplicity is there not obſervable in 
the works of thoſe great men ! 
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What it is to urrite Nobly. 


Man muſt therefore beſet himſelf w 
write nobl - Ba when he makes it his buſk 
nels towrite Hiſtory. For when 'a man fan- 
cies himſelf ſpeaking to all the World, and 
ro all Ages os a + Character which 
—gomn gives his; (Ard to lift up his Voice, be- | 


boe [cri- 
bendi inci elat 
-— $7 rr un eſe debere, quirignmare Cix. fam 
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for Biſtory. 
cauſe he ſpeaks to Kings, Princes, and 
Grandecs of all Countries and all 
is became in ſome manner the 
nſtructor of all Mankind, Lhere is not any 
thing therefore more eſſential to Hiſtory, 
than for a man to give bis Diſcourle a 
and wow & ſtrain, to ſpeak as he ought to do. 
So that the Hiſtorian quits the mean and fa- 
miliar Language, that by the Excellency of 
Expreſſion he may anfwer the Excellency of 
the things which be has to fay. He accu- 
ſtoms hunſelf to make noble Refleaions oa 
whatever comes into his mind, that by the 
choice of Words he may make it his deſign to 
give weight to his Thoughts,and vigour to his 
iſcourle, by a careful queſt after whatever 


7 may heighten and ennoble it, in order to the 


beſtowing a Charaer of Grandeur on all he 
ſays. Models in this kind of writing 
arc Thucydides amongſt the Greeks, and Ls- 
uy the Latines. are the one- 
7 Authors who have been able to keep up 

t lofty Style, with the IIVENOL 
lame tone, without falling imo rhe mean and 


S vulgar way of Expreſſion ; upon which ac- 


count they have had but few Imitators, Hr- 
rodotas, out of an humour to keep too cloſe 
to yy moods $ ating Sus 
in thole paſſages which required ation, 
as Longing has obſerv'd. Tacitus, who ma- 
B 3 


Inſtruftions 
ny times is great onely upon the ſcore of 
being concife,is not a very good Model to 
propog'd to any; for the Grandenr of 
Style has not any thing that's natural. A 
in the general it is requiſite, that we diſtin 
guifh between the counterfeit Grandeur and 
the real. 'Itis not in the affeftation of far 
fetch'd Terms, nor inlofty Expreſſions ; *tis 
not in an overflux of big words, nor yet it 
the ſumptuouſneſs of diſcourſe, that we are 
to make that Excellency of Style to conſiſt, 
which Hiſtory requires : wherein Ammiann © ir 
Marcellinus, Lampridius, and moſt of the Hi- ff 
ftorians of the lower Claſs, were deceived & 1 

Magus, It conſiſts in a lofty Expreſhon, but modeſt, F a 

won ximis; and in a Diſcourſe capable of keeping up the F © 

ublimis, higheſt matters, and raiſing upthe weakeſt, F h 

nou abruy* Tt conſiſts, in fine, in that temperament of 8 1 

ts; fois, Grandeur, which Quintilian gives true Elo- If + 

mon Lemerd- - . 

ris; ſeve. quence. Itis not ſufficient fora man to be 

rs, xon 114 Ngenious, but he muſt have a particular Ge- 

ftis ; g1«- nivs, to write after that manner, - and to give 
<< voy a cer'ain Elevation to what he ſays, by the 

14,0 1y.. Choice of the Terms, and by the Grandeur 

xurioſs ;, Of the Sentiments. That Talent is/ſo rare, 

plens, non that if we daſh out of the number of Hiſtork 
rumids. ang thoſe who have not written thus, the Liſt 


Fab.l. , 
-—+ oh; of the true ones will be very ſinall 
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What it is to write with a conſtant . 
Contexture of ſound Sence. je 


O write with that Contexture of ſound 
Sence, is to go direQly to the main end, 
in what matter nts os —_— 
wandering or amu | | way. 
It conſiſts Parther ary nr fr Fn with 
a kind of Prudence and Reſervednefs, with- 
out abandoning himſelf either to the heat of 
his Imagination, or the vivacity of his Wir: 
It conſiſts in the fi of what. may be 
-{uperfluous in the , fuch as are 
thoſe Advyerbs and Epithetes, which extenu- 
ate things in aggravating them ;/-in not lea- 
gear SY t is inf1gnificant, langeiſh- 
ing, or fruitleſs ; in a generous Retrench- 
ment of what ought not to be ſaid, how plau+ 
ſible ſoever it may be; in a ing always 
leſs to what is id than to what is ſolid ; 
in not diſcovering any thing of fire'or . beat; 
where he needs expreſs onely what is -to be 
done ſeriouſly and in cold bloud; in exami- 
ning all his Conceptions, and meaſuring fon 
| B 4 1s 
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DeleSus bis Words with that equilsbrixm of Sence,and 
verborum that exquiſiteneſs of Judgment, which ters 
bubexdus, nothing ſlip but what is exat and judicious. - 
& ponders It confiſts, in fine, in having the firength to 
= reſiſt the temptation, which a man naturally 
ds. Fab}, bas to make. oftentation of his Wit ; as that 
10.3, impertinent Hiſtorian does, wh6 in the De- 
feat of the Paribians by the Emperour Seve- 
roy rus, makes Oſroes eſcape, by getting into a 
Hitt, Cave planted about with Laurels and Myr- 
tles, wherein he makes hymſclf ridiculous, 
while he thinks to be divertive ; which is 

one of the moſt {lippery places that an Au- 

thor could fall upon. And that ſenceful Spi: 

rit, that Character of Wifdom, which Hifto- 

ry is a kind of Attention over ones 

ſelf,, which does not allow it ſelf any Exag- 
geration, and which takes continual Precauti- 

to he is ſubje&, whoſe Mind i too quick and 

volatile, or over Ks ry _— 

down great things in w as $ 

does, who holds great Councils, gives Bat- 

tek, takes Cities, ban ys. 9, v- with 

a ſhortnety of Diſcourſe, and a [wifeneſs of 
Expreſhon, which is underſtood - at half 4 
word.  Taciizs has all the Sence that isre- 
quiſite, anfwerably co his cloſe way of wri- 
| ting; but hehas not enough ofit to be-intel- 
ligible. A man is ſometimes put into anim- 
| pa: 
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for Fiftory, 
patience at the Precipitations of that Aa, 
thor, who-loſes much of his Gracefulneſs, 
and falls into Obſcurity , meerly upon this 
ſcore, that he will s confine in too few 
words what ought to have a greater Extent, 
The humour he has to be too concile puts me 
out of all humour, by reaſon of the little Ja- 
firuftion he gives me, in things which ins 
does not ſurkciently unravel. Polybias and 
Appiames are ſometimes too liberal of their 
Diſcourſe: and there isa kind of Judicious 
Taciturnity , which raiſes a better compre-+ 
henſion of the Grandeut of the things: which 
are ſpoken of, than all the words that are 
too weak todo it, ?Tis a Maſter-talent 46 
ſuppreſs what cannot well be (aid; and it is 
pn part of an Hiſtorian, to. diſtigr* 


ih between that which admits of Extenſis 


- onand Reftrition, and {o to give every thing 


its juſt meaſure, that there may be a ſtria 
obſervance of decorim., For Livy, as dike 
fus'd as he is, does not tire out the Reader's 
patience, becauſe he is judicious where; he 
ſeems to be moſt tedeous. But Thucydider, 
keeping too cloſely to ſound Sence, does 
ſometimes fall into a kind of harſhneſs and 
drought, which a man would hardly pardon 
in him, were it not for the Purity and Exe 
cellency of his Style. So hard a matter is it 
to write with a ftrit obſervance of Sence, 
w 


Inſtrafions 


without loſing ſomewhat of thoſe Beauties, 
which might be imployed if a man were not 
ſo t. But however let an Author. be* 
of this perſuaſion, that the greateſt Beay- 

of any Production is always the ſound 
of it : men are wearied with all clle, ' 

but ſound Sence never tires them. It is by 
this conſtant current of ſound Sence that 
Philsy Comes, notwithſtanding the. impure 
and unrefin'd Language of his ; Fug has me- 
rited the eſteem and approbation of ours. 
But of all the modern Hiſtorians there is not 
one has writ with a greater obſervance 

of the ſencefu] Charater, than Mariana in 
his Hiſtory of Spain. It is a Maſter-piece 
of the laſt Ages, onely upon the ſcore of 
that Quality. There is obſervable through 
that whole Work a wiſe Precaution, which 
never allows him to expatiate too much in the * 
moſt plauſible paſſages, nor yet to betray 
any negligence in thoſe that are not ſuch : 
that = cg an Evenneſs of _— 
whych is always t me in the inequality © 
the matters, treated of by that decker, is 
but little known to the Hiſtorians of theſe 
laſt times. But the Talent of a ſenceful Re- 
fleltion on things is not ſufficient, without 
that of purely expreſſing them, 


IV, 
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paricy of writing. Without that infinuating = 


ny Greek and Latin Hiſtorians mentioned by —<ri 
Phetixzs and other Colle&ors of Libraries LG 
have been loft in the general Wreck of ſoma- 

: ny other Works, and that of an almoſt inh- reg 


- account, there are remaining onely ſuch as 


goncers himſelf in _—_— wri 


LV. 


What it is to write Purely. 


N Hiſtorian, who makes it his deſign to 
be read by Poſterity, ought to ſtudy the Cay 


_ quality, a Hiſtory is likely tO gs 
ſhort continuance. *Tis throug EE 
this oe very want of Purity of Style, that ſoma- 


nite number, whereof Yoſſi gives us an G7; 


I 
have written rationally enough to deſerve 
readi A man therefore —& = to Þ cara 


be not a perfect Maſter Ire he; bod 
guage, and critical in the Purity of it. For 

when a man has onee propos'd to himſelf the 
InftruRion of others, ; tis buſineſs is to ex pachu, 
wrap, that he may be 
and when he once s well, .S 

forces the Audience of all people; ; dede q 
t YT 
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that, it is to be imagined he ſays nothing as 
he ſhould do, when he ſpeaks not well;—-and 
Nibile# this Clearneſs of Expreſſion,, which is the 
in Hiforie greateſt divertiſement of Hiſtory, cannot be 
ey tound but ina pure Style. This Purity conliſts | 
ufri bre- . : 
wate dul- principally in the Propriety of the Words, 
cius. Cic, in the natural diſpoſition” and © diſtributi- 
ad Brut. on of the Phraſes, and in the prudent and 
Infemrineis Poderate ule bf Figures. The Style ought 
aikil abfue- 20t to admit of any thing that is improper, 
dum aur” far-fetch'd, harſh, mean, over-daring, or ob- 
allouwn, ' ſcure. Herodatis: had this Purity of Style, 
re mcye and excells therein. above all the Greek Au- 
uirbieaiby hors, as Ceſar docs above all the Latines. 
inguins-- - Mens minds grew. ruſty in the ſublequent 
tum; bje- Agcs, wherein there was aotany remarkable 
_—_ track. of the Purity of the Ancicats. But 
ram, longh X: C7144, Out of a deſire to! be too polite, 
peticums, -- has loſt lomewhat of that grand and majeſtick . 
Cic. 4+** Air, which is ſo becoming in Seluft and Livy. 
opt-gen. Certain it is, that he flouriſhes too much in 
Tat -, certain paſſages; . as for inſtance, in that of 
thodeſcription ofthe River Marſyas, at the 
entrance of the third Book ; in that of the 
Adventure of Abdolominss, who of a Gardi- 
or name's ag, 9 5he fuged in that of 
the Sicge of Tyre, and ſeveral ethers ; 
wherein there is obſervable ag Aﬀeaarion of 
egance not conliſtent with the Gravity of 
» Which cannot admig of ng ding 


ers, as ſoon as they SIA ce 
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for Hiſtory. 13 
that is affeted. Moreover, 'that Purity of 
Elocution , which is ſo necefſary to Hiſtory, 
ought to be kept up with an obſervance of 
greatSence. For there's nothing ſo flat or Non debet 
oy Elegance void of things, and ſuch Fuſquan, 
as ſays nothing. Nay, it fomctimes hap- 
pens ,” that an over-ſtydied Purity of ,guens 
Diſcourſe in great Subjeds, abates ſfome- verſaurur, 
what of their Grandeur, as it appears /olicitus 
in the Hiſtory of the Indies by Maſfe- 4 ver 
w, and in the Wars of Fhenders by Cardinal g.7 52> 
Dm Bath thoſe Anthors made it too 

much their buſmeſs to pleaſe by the Polite- 
nefs of their Diſcourſe 5, not refletting, that 

the moſt adorned Beautics arc not a 
thoſe that are maſt taking, and that the maſk 


fumpruous Ornaments diſgnize the Wear» j,,, om 


portionate. 
pan viri; mey habits riumpbalic, quo nibi# 
Fang 44 mn Fab.l11.c-1- © | »— 


Weak envy nen 14% [vd, qu4m 16 ni 1dbiherur, conditions 
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Of the Simplicity of Writing. 


Here is alſo a further Obligation incum- 
bent upon an Hiſtorian ,, to oblerve a 
Simplicity of Elocution;to avoid the Air that 
is pompous and affected; both which are con- 
trary to the grand Charafter which Hiſtory 
isto look after ; in regard that whatever is 
great ceaſes to be fo, as foon as it is deveſted 
of that Simpliciry which it-ought to have; 
and what is joyntly fimple and great doubles 
the Grandeur of. it, -and. becomes ſublime. 
$i oraris Nor is there any thing that inſtruQts better, * I ? 
penderet - + gr more cajoles the publick Belief, than that 
- Simplicity of Style, which was ſo much cutti- 
& ineffe- Yatcd by the Ancients, and is'fo little knowni 
Gaijcols tothe Moderns : whatever exaggerates has a 
fon. counterfeit Air; and Nature, which 
Lg 


Aa ama «a io. © © wa 
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to be imitated in all things, expreſſes her telf 
with as much ſimplicity as may be. But to 


make a full diſcovery of that Simplici 
whichis ſonecefſary to, and conſiſtent with 


= Grandeur of Style, it is to be obſerved 
that there are three ſorts of it, to wit, a Sim- 


5 | plicity 


for Hiſtory. 5 
plicity in the words, ſuch as that of Ceſar; 
a Simplicity in the Sentiments, ſuch as that 
of Sainft; and a Simplicity in the Deſign, 
and in the Diſtribution of the Deſign, ſuch , 
as that of Thacydides, fo much celebrated by i jadicis 
Dionyſins Halicarnaſſeus. Thoſe Authors of © Thucyd. 
the Moderns, who have come neareſt that 
CharaQter, are amongſt the French, Philig de 
Comines ; Guicciardine amongſt the [ralians, 
Barkenes amongſt the Scots, and AMarians 
amongſt the Spaniard: - moſt of the others 
endeavour not to keep themſelves up by the 
Purity, Politeneſs, and the other Ornaments 
of Diſcourſe, but 'onely when their Abilities 
will not reach to the obſervance of that Sim- 
hey and they paraphraſe the truth, when 
ve not the Arenged to deliver it na- 
ked. Happy is that man who can arrive 
z thereto when he is concerned to uy wht 
norant perfons may underſtand him, w 
the intelligent are charn'd with him. 
there is not an TCO Hy 1 greater w 
attain, than even and natural Air, 
contributes {o much: to the Simplicity of 
Style. There is an; extraordinary: Gemiau 
wr geardary dar ſpeak things (im 
| Aur es ls the mcan and fri- 
For RX | 
gore is not any thing A _ 


than Meanneſs of Expreſſion. 
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x6 Inſtruftions 


does this admirable Simplicity conſiſt, which 
>the ſovercign PerfeRtion of a great "'Watk, 
and what is meant by writing ropby?. 
this, that a man ſhould make ule 'of the molt 
proper and moſt ordinary words, but yet ſuch 
as are full of great fence, as that Prince 
does, on whom Homer beſtows: # conciles 
pleaſant, and fignificant Eloquence, without 
. any ſuperfluity, It is for a mano think and 
{peak pertinently what he has to think and 
, lay, without giving too reat a Vivaci to 
biz Expreſſion, as Strada does and witnout 
Juperfluir, giging too much Luſtre to his Canceptions, # 
—_ Grotius does. It conſiſts in a mans having 
lao dediz, v*dinary and natural Sentiments, without mas 
gue ſung kmg {o many Ratiocinations and Reflections, 
viriutes asDavila does, in his Hiſtory of the Troubles 
gener. obFrance;, for when a man is ſo much takes 


_y _. up'with Ratiocination, it ws not Nature, but / 


Artand Study that ſpeak; and thofe ſo much 
Exyonere flnidicd Diſcourſes ſmell of the School and the 
—_—_ Dreeclamation. It confiſts in not intermixing 
© ſac us hore Orhament inthe Diſcourſe than the 


#e. Cic. de Modefty of Truth can well bear withal.It con 


Invent.1.2 ts exprefing ne ent 
Non dice- *(11 


re ornatiuis Pa OST LD Genel, 
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Cannot Ca@me NEAT. 
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OT tof the DiC- 
role wht, and of whoa Denagthms 
Wi w * 
as great a Student as he was of that Simplici- 
ty, was wont, to fay, when he ſaw, him 
aſcending the Theatre to refute him, See che ,, - 
Iron TY whith u 10 tat off all the ſuper- 
= of my words, The better to eſtabliſh 
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caries Fg toe 
Erb Forge 


Heym. 
Prove 
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Inftrufttions 
lizarnaſſeis charges Thurydider, as furuply us 
he writes, with inſerting tov” many marters 
of fat in Tome of his Narrations, © Yenopboi 
and Polybiu are roo full 'of Motalizations; 
and many times break off 'the Thread of the 
Hiſtory by their Refleftions. Diodorns Sieu: 
lus intermixes too much "Learning in his Di- 
ſcourſe. Pluterch may pals for a great Ori- 
ginal of that ſimplicity which we Took after, 
or he has obſerv'd it in all hetras wrirten, 
Titi Livins does not appear 'to "me more 
admirable upon the feore 'of ul his other 
great Qualities, than he does upon this. The 
current of his Hiſtory is like the courſe of a 
preat River, which glides away 'majeſtically ; 
whereas the Hiſtory of Tacitas may be com 
pared to a rich and plentiſal River, but ſub- 
jet to Immmdations : he is not lyfficlently well 


poiz'd in w hat he thinks;"*ard' he Vis many , 
times forc'd andharſh mwhrheſiys, mere 


ly becauſe he is'not ſimple. abi is" one 
of the nioſt accom vliſh'd amongſt the modern 
Hiftorians, beau? e he is the holtfhidious to 
exprels himſelf imply. For there iphnor ' any 
thing of this ſimpliciry '6f Style +6 be found 
ir” preit  SubJeas; bur What- 8 always at- 
ended with Grandeur and Excellency: 
are the 'Qyalities ' from Which Proceeds that 


pritnitive Ground-work" of Ferfective which 


Pinoy requires, and Wiithrvoy he" calfd 
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for Hiſtojy. 
(as I may {0 ſay) the firſt Elements of that 
Beauty which 'it-ought to have; -and which 
ought alſo to' be more predotpinant in the 
Fancy, and»in the 'whole Charatter of the 
Hiſtorian, than inhis Style and Diſcourle, 
Take now 'the other' Lines whichare'ts be 
added thereto for rhe completing of it, and 
which + briefly hiar ar, obſerving no other 
order than that 'wherein- they preſent them- 
felves to my mind. : 1 begin with- the matter 
and form,' that is 'tofay, with what is "moſt 
eſſential ro Hiſtory. * | 


—_—_ ——_— 
/ 
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Equidem 


wee ſubtu- 


bytraftions 


be communicated to the publick. -No mag 
has better cxplicated the Choice which ati 
Hiſtorian ought to make of his REY 
Dionyſuw Hahcarnaſew has done, 
_ his Hiſtory, and in his © atgnen 
Thucydide:,where he prefers 
TRIES Her odatus had _—_ of his Subjet be- 
fore thatof 3,ko har ray 
ges for it. Butas it 

rw is falſe. hes the er nap 
there is 3 great fn. tA and diſcernment 
requiſite to ſeparate the true Motives of im- 
portant Ations, from thole which are onely 
colourable and pretentional, and prudently 
to make choice of the matter, which wholl 
derives its Beauty and Curiofity from the di- 
ſciplination and diſtribution. of the Circum- 
ſtances, and from the Order whereto what 


— too pms ought to be due neo 


it within the natural exten 

Linn ich it ought to Have, A 
have been fo reduc'd, let rhe bao 
become Maſter of it, by a/pro _ 


non «fr. rid of his Sue, whereof he t to 
ma ſuf _+ information and Knowledge : 
ow ao 8 and let him be ſuſBiciently exact ” 


reli ws never to ſe the Croll 
the pUbME, by entes 


enterrami h hls Þ.4 
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far Flſtory. 
read as muth as poſſibly lies in him, to the 
ods ek par q tres _ 
ied wirhall, in to his 4 
ma thereof, Ler' him not ad- 
vance any thing upon common res, whoſe 
Authors are always uncertain. himnet 
affirm things but' upon very ſure Memorials, 
and very fanthful Relations. Let himnor 'be 
too lightly confident of the (inceriry of thoſe 
Hiſtorians who were his Predeteſſors; Jeſt he 
be led out of the way by following ill Guides. 
Let him make a great difſtinaion between 
Relations which are partial, or ſulpeted of 
As ron =; _ "— are not ſuch. 
Let him always is againſt 
the Partialities of thoſe who him with 
Memorials, in regard that Preoceupurtion ne 
yer makes any bur falſe Hiſtories. - #/ 
"70, whoſe ry is fo fabulous, accordir 
tothe ſentiment of - Cicero, had onely 
ched Memorials to work , as 
pretends. / dides, to 
advantage of the others -miſtarriage, cor- 
fin'd himſelf ro the Hiſtory 


2k 


F 


Apud Ht 
rodotum 
funt benu- 
forever 
his Leg.l.1. 


of his own time, Marcg]l- 
"and writing fid. i - 


InſtruSons 
have the Informations of both Patties, - Xems 
n, Polybius,,and Procopwe,took in a mans 
wary Aut courſe. Dion C aſſins acktiowied> 
ges in his Hiſtory, that be ſpentten-yearsin 
Salefin preparing the Materials of it. Petrerch af- 
firms, that 'Salwf went inte Africe, to obs 
ſexve- hiadſelt the Situation; of the yoke 
oculis ſais - Whexevf he was to give an account in bis Hi- 
eredere: de (tory of the War of Fugwrth, as being un» 
condicioni- willing to. ttuſt-any but his own Eyes, For 
bus 19c%- the moſt important matter of all-is, for a man 
rum. Pe- . 
tra, tobeafhurdof the ground-work'on which be 
is writes. Lies makes: him 4 frivolous His 
ſtorian- of his time, who/ writ the! War, of 
HArmen;4 upon common reports, having not 


teen any pexſon. who hal; been in Syria, 


where ths Battel was fought,” And Yoprſers 
JnPrefat- copld-not be induc'd to. write the Hiſtory of 


the Emperour Azrelianys, but uponthe Al: 


Jurance he received from Funins Tiberianmt, 
Miaiſter of State, that he (hould be furniſh- 
ed with good, Memorials. Nor is it ſurſiciy 
ent for a man, tobe himſelf concerned: in Af- 
c fairs, -but  b& muſt alſo have @ Charater of 
Hiſt, 142- Spirit fit to.communicate them to others, Por 
11 1 tybswafhrms;that Caliſtbener was aWitnels of 
the Engagement between Alex ander-apd De 
im, : i the: narrow! place Chang 

commut, very great, Abſordiries. 
W iption. of that.umpertant Bartel, merely 
- av EF w out 
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for Hiſtory. | 
out of his ignorance of Militaty Afﬀairs, and 
the order. which-was obſerv'd- in the 

ments of that time. A man:'ought-therefore 
above all things to be ay well aur'd of his 
matter, which he never fails of if he have a 
good Apprehenſion ; but he may be defe- 
Qive in point of Aſſurance, if he have not 
the diſcernment requiſite as to the matters of 
fat, which areadvanc'd. How many falſe 
Memorials are there produc'd; becauſe the 
Sources thereof are ſpoild by intereſſed per- 
{ons? - Andif there be not anything more 
common than-the Materials deſign'd:jor Hi- 
ſtory, for all may be good in/order thereto : 
it may alſe-be' faid, that there is not any 
thing moxe-raxe than that Certainty or Aſſu- 
rance whereby they ought to beattended,. in 
order to their being proper for jt, and which 


«is hardly fountl; -becaule there ig'@Preoccy- 


pation of all fides.-./ Upon whaehy account we 
ought to eſteem that ſentiment of, Boccalini, 
as to this paipt, 'when he adviſes a man not 
to write any more than what he hasleen, and 
not to- luffer; any thing to be! poblifk'd. till 
after his death; by which means he-4.4flur'd 
of what he {ays,.and Prepoflelion. has no 
pant ahoyeich on letra man a he 
all things to-pitch -upon. grear Subjects, ſuc 

are wy of keeping themlelyes up by 
rhcit own Roek-and Rrengt 4p 1fty matter 
1 o gives 


ar 


£ 


gives-tuſtre/and weight to the words 3, and in 


low Subjefts Art muſt play its part, and ſup» 
ply their weakneſs. 
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VII, 
The Form of Hiſtory. 


AA 


ERIN to Hi- 
flory is that which is' moſt: efſential 
thereto: *ris this onely makes (it or 
little, and itis by this we diſcover the mea 
_ - ſurCanderxtent of his genian whois the Av 
thor of it. The perlon therefore who would 
write well muſt have a mind ſuſceptible of 
at Jden's, and capable of Elevation ; tog 
end that making himſelf Maſter of his 
Subje, he may inveit his matter into what 
Form he pleaſes. * Tis by this draught that 
Livy gives his Hiſtory a Charafter of Gran- 
deur, which has not any thing like it in all 
the other Hiſtorians, by imprinting upon all 
the SubjeAts whereof he trears, the Colours 
whereof they are capable, according to their 
own worth. Tis thus that he gives:rhe laſt 


more Rome all the A which their 
ute Independence inſpir'd the withall 4 
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their A 


for Hiſtory. 
that he diverfifies the Spirit of the 
by the uncivilliz'd Vertuo of the firſt 
by the popular Infurrections of the Tribunes, 
by the Auſterity of the Government of the 
Decemvirs, by the Laxury and, Deliciouf- 
nels of the laſt Conſals; that he diſtinguiſhes 
every Age and Period of Time, by the go> 
1.06 A ————— 
m, withoot"c the different moti- . 
ons of that ern wor Circum* 
ſtances ff Tunes, whicty have not any thing 
of reſemblance; and: that he -— keeps 
— ſame —_—_— 
reprefematioas he ret hoon 
of he treat. On the contrary, T acztas gives 
all hismarters in a mazner the fame Form ; 
all is done in him by Political Confiderati- 
ons; the perſons he ſpeaks of have always 
diſconſonant to thoſe of 
other people. It is not theix own Character 
that makes them a&, ' bur that of the Hiſtori- , 
an, who by the limits of a Mind too much 
reſtrain'd within it ſelf gives always one and 
the ſame Figure ts his Expreſſions, and the 
ſame Circumference' ro his Conceptions; 
there isa general relemblance and conformi- | 
Ro non Geypexr and Ginge v4 
tive and genera er and diſentanglet - ++ + 
of all things if "Angus makes choice of a © 
Succeſſor at his death, ncanadey- - * | 


—__ —_ 


26 Inflrufions 
Tiberium Mmighebe the more: Sretted that. he:; Jes 
aſcirum, them a Governour of the State more: with 
quod exus thanhimfelf. - If Tiberius makes Piſs Gove 
aw Dnourof Syria,” tis done onely tofeta ws 


—_— oy Germumitas, who goverhed How 


compereti- ry Pave hin ſome umbrage. 1f the-flatrerim 
one deterri- of Dotabella diſpleaſe him, the reaſons," bes 
| - _ cauſe: they are not {mart and - ingenious 
h fe. ough. Of his ſending Sys into Exile the 
= reafor-is, that he look'd upon his Eaciturni 
Lt. asproceeding from Diſhmulation and 
in ab vedne(s., The Modeſty of that Emperouris 
. Oonely a ſmother'd Ambition his Favours 
|; are onely ſo many Snares, his Maderationss 
rereſe enely a fcornful Fizercenels, and his Religion 
-——— is onely a {upercilious- Perſonation of it. *Tis 
pe aft argument of the Indignation of the. Gods, 
batSulem, that-Sejarns becomes the Emperour's Favow 
ſocors ejus Iitc, and is advanc'd. to the Miniftry of State:« 
um Arruntins poiſons himſelf ;upon-a-political 
ſcmuls- accourſe, to avoid falling into-the hands of a 
a. Maſter | wore brutiſh1than -Tiberius; - He 
finds. Wit even in the Stupidity of the 
do. Ann.l. Emperour Claxdins., and Delicacy even in 
oj. Fe Debauches and Brutalitics/of ers; and 
— he repreſents as a refin'd ;piece.of Prudence; 
nie ſepien- be, beſtial humour which was obſerv'd in 
tis proin- {one people under the Reign of. that Emper 
- ann cour::-In fine, all the,CharaQters reſemble 
ofic the other, Nature. has nv part in; any. 


EL Wh thing ; 
dh 


c 


far b- 4 fo j \ 

thing ; her Sentiments are always forc'd 
therein,” and the fame pentur-reigns all-over, 
by the impreſſion of Aenia enix; of the Hiſtori- 
an, who is in a mannet always the ſame par: 
ſon. Adariana takes 2 Rn LN 4 R 
Romans, the Car thagimiens, t eCopiayth a 
Arabi the Moeys, the Mabinwctans, 
all different Figures in his work. Ig ie 
of the Author is. not ME dlngaih bs 
Spirits, otherwiſe than 6 

according to their CharaQer, making | way 
always by paths, as different as the different 
Subjects whereof he zrears, dorequire it. It 
may be.alſo ſaid, That amongſt the Moderns 
there is not any, Hiſtory. greater. upon. the 
ſcore of its Form, gd Rat ns 
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Alias in 
Hiſtoria 


obſer- 
vendas,1!1- 
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Mera» © 


1. The eſis gn and Endof Hi hwy: 


kara ma we caddy is 
d t of == 
Arid thi Iv properly theit' efſential differs 
enee,” the fater having not any thing which it 


- tank dog propoſes toit [Hf, but 'the | Intruchion of the 
ad verita- 


tem que- the pteſthr, fo its md wn ought not tobe 


Pyblick.” For as it does wor labour onely fof 


confn'd tothe tire, which is trank- 


ad ele? 
i 4- ent, but to be dire&ed to Poſterity, which 


continues always. What Extravagance were 


it then, for a man to think of diverting onely 


the Age he lives in, when he may benefit a 
Ages? Theſe are the Reaſons which Lucian 
uſes, ta obli _ the Hiſtorian, to mind onely 
what is beneficial, and to regulate the Hearts 
ant! Diſpoſition of men, by the Inſtruions 
he gives them. Ir is a great miſtake (ſays 
he)to pretend that Hiſtory may be divided 
into two parts, the Beneficial and the Diver- 
tive; for the Hiſtorian ought to mind 


the Benefit which may be gain'd from a ſin-—-_ 


cereand true Account of Afﬀairs; and if he 
in- 
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for Fj 


inſects any thing that is Divective, - 


4 wuſt 
t be out of any delign to carruptthe- Tri 
= to embellith it, _—_— Tra 


wore acceptable. And to. juftihe. his feotir 
ment, he alleges the Extravagaticies 
FiGoriens p oy time, wh made e 
ridicylous by followi Principles. fits 
Ce endott hi bubneſs fo pleaſe. the A 

whercin he writ; but his vINCer} > 
cried down in {| ries, that 


to 

& | foned the Fidelity, of the, Greeks 
» fl f d .in_ point. of, | 
e 
r 
e 


nthian. Photius mentions 


other way to glerke, than 
incredible. And Senecs complains, that is quicguid 
his time there were ſome Hiſtoriagn, who ©'-<i* 
bad.no other | —_— 


{orprizing Adventures in vi 
mehr It was their Perſwaſic 
m order gr uo ri there v/as 2 


RA taling incredible things. ew! 
ſome of themodern Greek: ; 
wy ; thar' fie know we have, 


the PB iory, is not 
wy the Ages by DA the 4 Authors thereof 
ſeem to be'of a Chatatter not very, 


ore Soud cp brenio g ta thel 


ewe—mgnn< he on volt rk 
ainſt ſo falſe art /dea; kf hd 
as the fafſhood ſpoils all, em 
onely a Fable of the Trurh”" Nay the trueft 
things ought not to be related, when'rhey 
one appear incredible or extraordinary, fa 
man gives them riot'an' Alt of truth, or*at 
wr dere of F honeh fi This is gdofic 
Thacydzes 5, and found Hery + 
doturin fo greateſtcem, as thar ſome gaye his 
Lucian.de Books the abref rhe Miſes, he made it his 
Hiſt. nah. ws to {peak "ontly the truth, 
=. won br oh pleay'd; I bad rabey ( 
Inilhaen MT aking the truth, than tivert 
ED os 2 
key ln to divert. EI 


an RR 2 .£z ..;, . A Am wWw3ea © & 


that yery Hiſtorian who would endeavour to 
divert, po to adyance onely what B 


fer Fiftory 


true. 


won for ir ona innit rnd none nent dir at drones oO iO. Ma 


anedd Nut L 
IX. ne # yd 12 12 
MILF | 


That Trurlvis the onely means, where. 
by Hiſtory adyaices towards | is; 
end x ; and bow it 1s =x nA. 
| > 144 
p OF | 1190 af! : 
my ah deng th the ovely means; 

inftru@, ou 
Woe = rule of it; thar 1 
the ground- _ the publick belief, T 

ou t tobe; Bur where" is it to BE found ? 
Isthere any thin lortod yrodnn 


conceal'd thatv Truth"? For®' 

Clouds andMifts whereby whereby it is EE 
rounded, ated\ ſometimes rend 

ble, it is aſd CR way 
which 


oy 


TE 
eh by the falſe NES rc ich Palbon. 
Intereſt =_ them, and by the preoc 
Error or Opinion are wont” 
ire prepoſſeſſed Minds withall? In Hol 
abr being of a natuze Jo unknown to men 
either by reaſon of its vwn obſcurity, or by 
the weakneſs of their abilities, or want «ef 
attention, there is got «ny thing wore 
cult, than to communicate it to the: publi 
in its purity, and without any adulteration, 
And as it's contimmllycacrupted- and pro- 
_=_> by the baſeneſs of Flatterers,moſt Hiſta- 
nw Spacer es Court Penhenerey if) 
sman ug to bid' defiance £0 ar fear, 
as ſoon as he has once concers'd. ianſelf in 


TN 


atid 
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for Fiiftory. 
eſt weakneſſes of his heart dive into his true 
Senitiments; that he may not impoſe falſe ones 
upon him ; and judge Þ kim mays thoſe natural 
and unforeſeen motions which he is guilty of, 
when he leaſt thinks of them. *Tis by this 
means that he deſcties the teal Sentiments of 
the Soul, the Heart having not the tim to re- 
colle&t in-order to its diſguizing of it ſelf: for 
it forces it ſelf as ſoofi as it comes to refleft, as 
T acitxs offers it to our obſervation in Arrip- 
pin, and Oftevis the Siſter of Britanmint, ripping 
For as {ooh as he was ſmitten with the Poiſon pavor & 
which Nero had ordered to be given him at fcrnaris 
the Banquet, wherein he proctired his death, Men ent 
Oftavia was troubled as well as Agrippma ; yz — 
there was a viſible Confternation in theit premere- 
Counteniancesz but whereas Offavia was in *- Ofte- 
hopes of mattied to Ner#; and that en 
Aygrippina tis Mother, a Womar! naturally ,; 1; 
ambitious, wlu8efirous ts reign, theit poli. rem, cheri- 
tical RefleQion reaſſur'd them; and not to raremgeffes 
giveany diſguſt to the Emperour, who rid =: ome 
out of the way his Rival to the _ th _ 
ſmorher their Sentiments,; flence their grief, 1, 20 ju 
and continue the with the ſame Gaye! breve 

ty of Humour, as if nothi ppehr'd, ſun oe 
while the Prince gave up h Nile ſon tes e6yes 


in the 
Antichamber. ' Now this tmuſt be look*d on 3! 7 ol 


as a great plece of Contrivatice ini an Avitige: L1 
AE aG exact account of thoſe Fi: 
D 


whoſe 


Inſtrd&i 


wheſe Hiſtory he relates,: | Byt rh wa | 
fideration not much heeded, and. i 

that we have {o few Hiſtories. 4 
CharaQer of Spirit proper for the delivering 


of things as they are, w which is not coo 14 
Rerum ge- it is one of the Talents of Thucydides, 4 
ferun pro- moſt fajrhful and moſt fincere of all the F 
munciacor ſtorians * he has a guſto and liking, for 
ſcers Truth, and a diſcernment to diſtinguiſh dy 
_ tween that which is true. and falle, | t« 
declar, With an Accuracy offens, which has _ 
orat. oy the approbation and eftcem of all Nath 
Kg Deonyfiuus Hal1carnafe xs couxpends his 
; 47: abovs all things for bis keeping clole 16 the 
ood Janne alledging that be never {poke any 
thing againſt his Conicignce; wherein he buys 
; ſlurpals'd Heradotws, whole deſign it was ones 
- lytopleaſe. For Strabe axficms, that he ins 
"*# termix'd Fables into his Hiſtory, out of 
kuru pure frolick to-render it divemye. . The Hi 
mendacio- Rtorians of the lower Claſs care hy 
rum comi- Flatterers, that their defect in point of þ4 
ph lity diverted V opiſc wa from writing the Hi 
elouexiie fhory of his own time ; but the Governour bl 


mirgnuer the City, a Favourite ofthe _—_ bi os 
axores, Diſcourſe be had with him ny 


Vopile, abroad, took off that ſcx 

pref. tult, ro him, harthe moſt I 
* Apud cn GeQceiv @& 4n many c 4 
Flori4.S3, affirms, that the fame rhing ins 


| Ceſar 
"1 
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for Hiſtory: 


Caſer in his Commentaries, becaute he took 
not the leiſure to examine what be fGaid. 
Now if the greateſt men arc ſubjtdt to. theſe 
miſcarriages, what. will be the cate. of the 


& > 
A 


73” 


. 


ordinary fort of Writers? And it Truth wenn 
does fot always make a difcovery of ir fetf ir /criprorum, 


its purity to extraordinary Geninss, how 
ſhall it expoſe it ſelf zo'meaner perſons, who ,. 


fuanrum 
t- 
FR 


upon the very {core of their Quality cannot tes non 


deliver any thing without cha the Cir- 
cumſtaſices thereof, either by diminiſhing or 
augmenting the Objeds? For there is not 
any thitig/ of greater rarity than an. [exact 
Chnaliey ({uch as is fir to communicate 
ings as they age: they are not ſaid other- 
ile than-az they are conceiv'd; afe 
not coacciv'd, ; but anſwerably. ta the ps 
of the lnagination 2. and of- [ſeveral pe 
fong who may have ſeen the fame; thing, 
there arc -not- many: times two that de- 
liver it after the ſame manner , every one 
relating what he had fecn according $0 the 
idea 'he' has taken thercok, atid ow, ts 
the frame .of his own: A The 
Talent.thezefore moirequiſite in an Hiſtari: 
ay is that ext and;faithful Ilaclinetion of 
declaring 53 == amy Circumſtancescon- 


fnerang to its preſhey- in, 'and 
rhedſe wet rei, But-it-is _ 


— it cofMvay- 


njcate 


aliquid eſſe 
mentitum. 
Vopilc.ibs 


Inſtruftions 


nicate what is true ;, there is further reqi- W 
fire a certain manner. of Expreſſion to ſpeak G 
it well,and that is called the Style. Lerusnow } 7: 
ſoc which is the moſt convenient to Hiſtory, Fa 
—1 <4 

tr 

D 

X. 1 « 

[ D ; \ m 
"\ The Style proper'to Hiſtory. ol 

, A wW 

H 


HeStyle is the Form of the Diſcourſe, | ;- 

T 29 the Manner after which a man 

writes : the moſt proper to everyone is that | 4, 

which is moſt conformable to his Genias, and 

he 'ought rt follow it without any violence, fi 
So that aStyle having an intermixture of ſe | 

veral pg is always vicioons. This is a} ;: 

defet of Strada in his Hiſtory of Flanders, | 1, 

who by the excellency of his Imagination, | |, 

and by his _ Reading, had fraught his | , 

R 

\ 

le 

4 


fancs lk mind with different Charagers.--' And that 
bents ſon- intermixture which is obſervable 'in his man- 
ceritre ner of writing, how pleaſant foever it may 

. eandoreque he, abates ſomewhat of its perfeftion. Mr 
_ ria, a perſon of the ſame Society; has more 
Can. in fubſtance, and is more even inhis Style. But 
loc. Theol. the moſt qpry for at Hiſtorian is that 
111-6 which hath moſt Ad Waal + + 
where- 


5 
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for Fiftory. 
wherein - that natural Luſtre. of Sincerity, 
which ordinarily attends Truth, | is more con- 
fpicuous; for what has that Air is caltly cre- 
dited. The Style of ' Hiſtory (ſays Lucian) De con- 
to be clear and natural; in 44 much as (crib. hilt, 
clearneſt is the rute of what it ought to ſpeak, «s 
truth is the rule of what it ought to think. 
Diſcourſe of it ought to be free, though it Quer 
ſeem to be reſtrain'd ; and it Joes nor ſo 4407 2+ 
much require Numerouſneſs, as a rottmdiry rap ed 
of Style,that it may have that unconcernhent, je4er ors ©. © 
which renders it natural. But in regard-the zo. Fab. 
Hiſtorian ought to read the ancient Authots, 9-<-4+ , 
in order to the framing of a Style according 
to his Genin, we ſhall give him here whathe 
ſhall find obſervable in that Study, for his fra- {#374 
ming to himſelf a Method proper to his De- —_— 
ſign. TheStyle of Herodotus is Fatle, CVCN- meres, » 
ly flowing and pleaſant. That dides ps or- 
is more noble, and implies more Grandeur, wy 
but it is not ſo _natural* nay, he has ſome IE 
harſhneſſes which render him obſcure ;. and 16/4. 
he is leſs remarkable for Numerouſnets and ..... ;, 
Rotundity than Herodotus. Xenophon writes + 11 
with an inſinuating and milde Air; his Dif- > 
| 2 . 
leniter fluunt ; rum ipſs Malebut baber jucunditarem. Ibid. ' 
Thucydides pr efr aRiov, it4 nec rotundas, iy eo orbem or acioun def» 
dero. Cic. in Bruty, | n_— 
0bſcurus eft, quzs prefſus. Ibid. = 


D 3 courle 


P 'Z? ( 
courſe, which may be likened t0 4 pure 
dear Water, has nothing comparable toi 
Tribus li- 1 Antiquity, unlels it be the Style of | 
bric de beils png? has not 008 any thing vet &, 
crl#ce* [tine Tongue of greater purit ; 
foi faleh Creation of A wat! Critick, 2%. takes 
441 teri. tice of a difference of Style in the Baoks 
us ,nec caw- the &4 Wars, which he pretends are not 
dori Caſ®- written ſo purely as the Warof the Gauls, 
loc a, delicacy beyo apprehenſion : I 
rod Flo- rp: lo ſubtilly Bblervant as to fn iclo; 2 
pu Saba. pcal_to the Sentiment of Suctronins 
Fh calum, i*. open} nQ brgenty between them. ith 
Ling-Lat. acknowledge, that Iam extremely taken with 
the Ks a mo of that Authorz 
no perion eyer had the Talent of . 
Gem 074+ more clearly, But the Tranſcend 
tions fir Livy's Dilſcoprle py me into an Eclacys 
fun, "4 ape da two thouſand years that that Hiftan, 
quadew = 4 has been. heard with reſped by all 
2quabili ple, upon the ſcore of that Majeſtical 
proflnens, wherewith he ſpeaks, which has been the - 
Ln miration of all Ages. Nor is my mind taken 
wy ithavy thing ſo wuch as that admirable 
c of wards, always proportionate ! to his 
rum. forin; Sentiments, and that Exprefhon of Sentiment 
rar acu- always:conformable to the things whereof he 
ſpeaks. + In: fine, he of all the Authors has 
wo beſt pitch'd upon the Style which Cicero ad- 
prat. 1.2, viſcs for Hiſtory ; and he is thit greaf MoJel 


2; be vt £ Wu which 
"1 
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rr *% 
which Bachanan, Mariana, Paulus /Emiins, 
Paulus Fovins, atid all thoſe who have out- 
laſted their- own Ages, have proposd to 
themſelves, as to the manner wherein Hi- 
ſtory ought _ bo nleags, Tacitus is not 10 
proper purpoſe ; for he,. by reaſon 
of his hare 10 d frpiing Sallies, may be 
compar'd to Lightning, which docs nor ſo 


much lighten as dazle. Patereulns and Flo- 
rus have made a kind of intermixcure of the 
florid, delicate, and divertive Air, with the 
meaner ſort of writing. "The Authors of the 
Hiſtory of Auguſias,' a3 Anomianns Moarcels- wen 


nw; 


Ms, Lampridins, Spartianas, 7 uhu C 
—_— EDS the reft, = n_ 


rey tan efurtagy-i — 


res him” [00 geure ame >, 


which of the two is vife moſt 
ſry : aud that, queſtion is the 
of any that can be made upon this fubject. - / 
| 02 wNg DRYP! w_ ae” 
I 'n:5vm&/ 
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Taſty 


A l. 


rid, be more proper for Hiſtory. 


N do of ſuch conſequence as this, 
— which is not yet well decided, -it will he 
ſufficient to allege the Reaſons which may 

ſerve for the decifion of it, when aman has 

Yerba ex. Not the Authority to decide it himſelf, $S4- 


ſt S4- laſt has a certain Grandeur in his Stylez but 


liſhednefſs from the original 
Cate; which gives a Scriouſ- 
to his Diſcourſe, and- that has the Air 
| xo of Severity. On the contrary, /there is not 
Jerigen . any thing more polite than Quinta: Curtins x 
vie & ſes | . 
© vere orary- "it 1s a flower of admirable Ex refhon, which 
ol; A. extremely pleaſes the Pirtzefo. But the buſi- 
 #(\ neſs now 1n hand is to. examine, whether the 
8. *-* harſh Style of 'Saluf; how hachh ſocre. it may 
be, is not more {ound and more proper for 
Hiſtory , it gifing (as indeed it does) 
Weight, Vigour, and Grandcur to the Dif- 
b & _ T4 courſe, 


Meet, in tned tar 


" 
4 
' Us; 
* 
| 


Whether the Noble Style, or the Flo; 


—_ ” —»= 


for By 


courſe, Has it noteven its Beauties and Ex- 


cellencies? -ls it nor in that harfhneſs of 


Sryle, that we ſomerimes find thoſe fierce and 
daring Graces, which Demetrms Phalereus 

lays that Homer has ſowell expreſs'd, in the 
Adventure of Po in theOdifſey, where- Ib.l,g. 
ot he is the Author, as Demetrixs pre- 
tends in his Treatiſe of Elocution : that is to 

fay , thoſe Graces which have nothing of 
ſoftneſs or effeminacy, and which pleaſe withs 

out any affefted and fuperfluous drefs. ' The 

ſame Author cites ſeveral Examples of them 
taken out of Yenophon, 'who has the art of 
making thoſe things picaſant, which have nos 
qught intrinſecally to recommend them. In 

this does praperly conſiſt that auſtere'S : 
which _—_ prefers before the ſoft Deldeis, 
Style, when he fays, that an abſolutely fim- 1-1-<-54 - 
ple Narration has many times more force and 1.2.de Ioy- 
vigour, than that which is adorn'd and flo- 
rid; inaſmuch as-the ſevereStyle may have 
Grandeur, and the milde Style cannot aſcend 
above Mediocrity : and for this reaſon dees 
he place found Sence, how much ſocver it 


may admit of negligence, 1" eq » 
ties of the ——— clevated Style, Ohis 
(fays he) was the CharaRter of Pericles, whom "_ 
Demoſthenes propov'd to himſelf, in_the Ac, + 
queſt of that. vigorous. and. vehement Blaw +15 
quence, whegcin he has excell'd. APs N 
oy w 


pa J ou 


(lays — — 
ligence, e has Grandeur : hi 
, raj ee Scelcton-like ;- but ap 
Auferus ble and ſublime. For that Auſterity of Style, 
Grecs vehichwas the true Character of the Greeks, 
f_—_ is onely an exa&nelſs of ſound Sence, and an 
_ 1. adzuſted and corre Reaſon, which (with 
different. out minding what glitters) ' aims onely at” 
vocum. whatis ſolid; it hasnothing that's counterfeit 
i--its Sentiments ;, all its Attention is wholly! 
beritupen a Sobriety of Didcourle, which has 
Aris ſeve. nat-dny thing but what is fencefol and fans 


42: 


invny_ry 
4 : . 
om, Vigour of Exprefiion, which gives the Dif 
0 009-7 .contſe an Alt-of and Majeſty, 
whereby it becomes great and folid. 71 is 

re gef thait that Ceſar has ſomewhat that's more nv- 
88. Petr, bein the ſwmplicity- of his Difcourie; than 
Tarwxss has m all the poinp of his words; and 

thee are fome 'Negligences in the ancient 

$i juve- Amnthors, which are equivalent to all che ex- 
—_ aancts and regularity of the Moderns. Not 


pffoderentjam.jllagr andis or tin baberex majeſteric (wa youdus.. Ioid 


Hifer coi hee rnmerit, majors oruemews won 
x xz rr amgradertmnd Pos 
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for tory. 
but that the florid Style may be of uſe in 
thoſe ſmall Hiſtories ,- which cannor keep 
themſelves up by their own intrinſecal 
worth. The Princeſy of Montpenſier ought 
to be writ with all the Elegance that Art is 
capable of; but the Hiſtory of the War of 
Paris and of our lat Troubles in France, 
ought to havea greater Air of writing, In 


{mall Subjeas there is a Delicacy reupe} 
in great ones, Vigour and Dignity axcIt& 
quixed. Let Paterculus be pore and orna- 
mental in the Character he taken ; but 


| let Livy. be tranſcendent and ſerious; in.as 


much as erdinary, Bcautics ſtand in need. of 
Ornament e*ce they canſhew themlelves, and 

the great ones, who have their Attrations 

within themlelyes, need it not. Notto unge 

that Truth, which is the Soul of Hiſtory, is 

apt to fall under hides, when ſhe is once 

too fumptuouſly adorn'd ; nor that weg 
gence has more of the Air of Sincerity. 
this is what's particularly to be obſerv'd upon 

the account of Style, after the general Noti- 

ons I have gives thereof : but whercas it cane 

not be put in vie-gtherwile than by Narr@te 

an, let ws cxaming how that gught to be. 


X IT. 


Narration. 


. tory (properly ſpeakiag) being onely 
_— H nn A. ol things paſt, and in the or- 
reigeffe, der they came to pals, ought to be a contir 
per qua ned Narration. So that there is not any 
tax thing more eſſential to it, than that a man 
dignoſcur- Know well how to relate; but there is not al- 
ar.Iidor. ſo any thing more difficult. For what Artis 
LI. Orig. there not requiſite to prevent the diſtraRion 
Fixpoſiti of the Reader, and to keep him in a conti- 
2eterits. ual poſture of Attention ? What Prudence 
ram empo- is there-not requilite to mingle and ſcatter up 
rum, Fab. and down thoſe Colours, which are fit to 
14-2. putthings into a ſtate of Veriſimilitude, and 
Cu834;; Oiitermix ever and anon thoſe Inſinuations, 
ls re- thoſe Explications, thoſe Graces, that Fire, 
rum gf that Vivacity, which keep the Narration 
_ it. from languihing? What Dexterity is there 

q not requilit> for a man to diſplay his Art and 
Wit in what he ſays, and yet till to conceal 
it ; and by a great variety of Expreſſions, Fi- 
gures, Conceptions, to ſcatter Ornaments up 
and down upon the Paſſages that are capable 


ee: 
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for Fiftory. 45 
thereof, yet without ever diſcovering them? Dovos 
What Diſcernment and RecolleQtion is there: tion! varies 
not requiſite toknow what ought to be ſaid _ 
and what ought not to be ſaid ; to ſpeak, and £000: 
to be ſilent; not to ſtick any longer than 1s varictae, | 
fit upon the places he is to paſs throygh z, to Fablg, 
expoſe things at large or minutely,” accord» <2 
EE tem ore ody ati 
and A re z 0 ten bY @ 
py Expreſſion the Paſſages which —_ hap- 
emmy gp and never to tire out the 

eader by an exceſſive Uniformity® - It 
fine, what ] is there not requibre 
accurately to diſtinguiſh between what ſuits 
well, and what does'not? For *tis upon this 
that the whole Beauty of Narration, and all 
nghgane wncgpy +15 ms But Narrati- 
on is complete, it not any thi 
that's ſuperfluous. Thus Ro! 
that whereta the' P 10n, which it is 
capable of, may be retuc'd. The 
of Cicero and Quintilien lay nomore ; 
whom I have not any thing to ſay. For 
the Superflvities ure: once retrenched, 
thoſe needle(s Circumlocutions andthoſe Epi: own, 
thets, which are introduc'd merely for often- 1.,.c;x. 
ration, and all thoſe frivolous Ornaments of 


Diſcourſe are a, nacky every thing haftens 
to its peried. ; igour, Smartneſs, ignity, 
all is kept vp in it, and nothing INS. 

. $ 


, 


46 pots 
Denſas, - As cothis point Th 
hrevie, - 't#2; whoitoo di —— 

ſemper» © hercin he gives Rs tothe 

(ent obs | of his Imagination. | GebfF is ans 
Author ofan.exatt ani conciſe 
Thagydi- he is principally recommendable _ 

der. Fabel- ſcore of the \twattnets and: rapidity ethisQifs 


it folivety. -: The'/Narratiod/ of 


voy noe lively enough; andix- is defettive av; to. 
© preſ- thiat force and vigour which he quarreld at 
fus.Cic.de is Terence, As tor Tirar Lay, he has an 
Orat. 1-2. Kip bf retutag things which is very inſnua« 
ting, by reaſon 6f the intermixture he makes 

of (mall with grezt ones in his/ Narrati- 
| off: in 4s uch as an grer-loag} Continuation 
Saluftiive- of grear things ſpencls pats 6 by realon 
locitzztem of the 'Arrention/ , and ſinall 
_ thinigsCive Them ſome Tere 'Tis ' ac 
Lc, <#rding tothe ſame Method rhat he diverſt- 
th &6s! his Adventures, "That @ vicuk- 
tade of mourwfal and plextane things, 
he diſpolts what ſplendid and whatis hea- 
| og of ar(ofding to2 wileand judicious Tempe: 


aps bres 
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10.1- coarle;, is thatwhich animacey it,aod makes! > 
is ad-. 
mirable for its Purity and floquenee, burit is © 
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rament, i keep the Reader ia drexth « Lex 
variety. For aNarration grows flat, when't 
has avtz diverſity of Accidents, Adventuses, 
Figures, and Exprefiens. Nay, a man mat 
ive certain lateryals.to things, that” ſo- dic 
er may have time to breath, and aot 
mother his mat4er, by an ovcy-intermixaure 
of Occurrences one with another. This-w2 
defeft which Dionyſus Halrwarnafſans teprear 7 bucydider 
ches dr withall, in -« Natration of 7450 we- 
the third of his Hiſtory, wherein he'fſo 15 
mtermingles the different Intereſts of the = 
Arbenians, Lecydemenigns, and the othet Niv Orat. 1.2. 
| ny | that he fargewhac corfouncts Jodie de 
everal ſperier , by « Narration over; 
charg'd with watter, \ And this is a defect 


ordinary is fertile: Wits, Thobgh yer a 
the order of the-zimcs- be the moſt natural ** 
to Narration, in regard it diſcloſes things: is ifleres. 


the faries wherein they happen; yet is there Cc. oe 
heweves a0 erdex-of reaten in the diſtributi- Ora. 1.2. 
on of Qecurrenacs , which ought to be: the 
partieular Study of the Hiſtorian. It is one- /* rebus 
ly by. this concealed: Qrdet- cas be ingratt "4nme 
take.the fame proſpect of. things as he bad [/is pri- 
done: bimdelf;, that he inftids into him bis own min, deiw 
$entiments, when be makes him ſee menate. 4c 2%, 
in; vaturally as they: ought toaR, and thac _ 
be Henk their Manners; their Concepts o_ 
bid. 
s\ 


$3 ons, 
1 


Cap. 18. 


Ihſt 1,7, 
oas, their Deſigns, their Motives, their At 
onsas they are in a kind of dependence- 
upon - another, and ih that natural 
wherein there is an 'exaſt Corre 
The- Hiſtorian, who knows how to 
this without confuſion, is & great man, /* 
is the way that is pleaſing, and not thoſe exs 
traordinary Emergencies, 'after which a maii 
runs when he has no Judgment. For theres 
not any thing more taking, than to ſee men 
aftin that order : that alone well deliverd : 
keeps the Mind attentive. 'As to which pars 
ticular Livy has been the moſt ſuccesful, be- 
cauſe he has beſt followed that Order , by 
purſuing the courſe of his Hiſtory with an in- 
tertexture of Diſcourſe, and an always equa 
and even Concatenation of Aftions. Longi- 
nxs has not forborn to-obſerve, that Thucydi- 
des does {ometimes- di le things that 
were well concerted, \merely that he might 
ſurprize by his diforder, and ſodiverſifie his 
Narration : nay, he-often relates things paſt 
in the preſent time, "in ſhewing them as if 
they then aftually paſſed 5 which raifes 4 
ome E y arid Attention in the 
r. Tacitw has his frequent” Sallies, 
and does not make a conſequential delivery 
—_— That great Sence pent up in few 
words has not the exrent it yrwarngs fs 
Res- 
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Readers, which is many times o'cepreſſed 
therewith ; and as he is not natural in what 
he relates, nor ever h humanizes him- 
felf, ſo he does not mtrud as he ought to 
do. For inſtance ; when upon occalion of 
the Papian Law he explicates the Origine of 
Laws; or when he elſewhere deſcribes the 
Privilege of Places of Refuge, he does not 
$0 to the Source of the things; he does not 
clear up any thing tothe bortomy or he does 
it amiſs; as when he would explicate the Re- 
ligion of the Fews; in the fifth Book of his 

iſtory. . Nay, his very Style is no way fit 
for it, which is agreatdefed in an Hiſtorian, 
whoſe principal FunQGion is to inſtruct. But 
after all a Narration is good, howe're- it be 
made, when jt pleaſes, 
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Tranſitions. 


: 
> 


P Hepnte ape? Dantiety and one. 
its principal Beauties, confiſts in Tr 
itiohs, And indeed thoſe delicate andnatws 


ral Windings, thoſe happy Devolutions frani 


one ſubject to another, ce the Prov 
fecution of the Diſcourſe engaging z thoſe 
mſinuating Attrationg whith condu&t the 
Reader's Mind from obje to 6djeQt; and 
give him a ſpacious, yet divertive, Profpett: 
in fige, all that admirable ceconomy of Tranf 
ition, is that which is moſt delicate and moſt 
ſprightly in Narration, which looks always as 
it were forc'd, nevercaſic and natural, with- 
out that Art. It is not enough for a man to 
underſtand ſpeaking well, in order to the 
attaining of this; but he muſt be eloquent, 
abſohite Maſter of his Subje, and perfectly 
know the Corinexions and Dependencies of 
it ; for the moſt preper Tranſitions ought to 
be rather in the things themſelves, than in 
the words. So that thoſe Excurſions out of 
Kingdoms into Kingdoms ,' out of Nations 
mto 
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into Nations, | out of Ages into Ages, with- 
out any method or management, are great 
Devigtions and Sallies, iaa Hiſtory any thing 
well regulated, wherein every thing oughe 


' to be diſpoſed and adjuſted, as.we fin in | 
 theStruQture of a great Palace, . the Propor- 


tion and Correſpondency of whole parts ruake 
one of ies greateſt Beauties, . For Hiſtory: is 
4s 'twere 2 Body, confiſting of "its: feyeral 
Membets by & natural Connexion. As to 
which ray per vom CES Schifm of 
Englavaby S is V we amongſt 
the Moderns, as that of Florw and FRE: 
le among the rats, isn 


phon- 
thing more ently Row- ho fee, 
bang, apr) nec te contin elfouphin Livy bay Oral 
O05 10 2 
ole qulpcaneptn age Cancatenation, in 


regard bis Tranſitions arg not fo much in the 
words as the things. Sainſþ is not of fo cven 
a thread. Tacitw is leſs even; if he has 
Connexions, they are forc'd, and the threa 
of his Diſcourfe is mach interrupted: ; which 
ſtartles the Reader, - who cannat follow that 
Author but with loſs of breath. The moſt 
difficylt Tranſitions are thoſe which are in 
the moſt common things; for a man muſt keep 
np himſelf with. an Expreſſion that has not 
any thing mean in. it, notwithſtanding the 
-anneſs of the Matter ; bay find oe” + 


wine, ; his x) oraiids 


Inſtru#zons 


Expedient to conneQ/ things that have not 
any mutual dependence. * ”Tis alf's* in thoſe 
places that a' man ought to uſe*his yr 
art and wit, The Reader's Mind is 
cate,” that itis. not always turn'd'as ar An* 
thor pleaſes... And therefore» thoſe Wind- 
ings, which it is to be-conduted from Ad- 
ventures to Adventures, ought to beprepar'd 
by ſecret Concatenations. Forinſhort it is 
many'times ſubject to a ridiculons 
and 18. in 1o fantaſtick ati hutnour as rs it 
intractable. ' But what artifice is there not 
requiſite to diverſifie thoſe Tranſitions, be* | 
g_ whict there ſhould/never be 

blance, that fo he uiay Cn Meg fi uppythe 
Reader with \new /ded':, 
{ame objetts beforethis eyes wr orras. tors 
the induſtry. of the Hiſtorian to be muck ex* 
erciſed; for in this conſiſts thar Graceful- 
neſs of Narration, which alone nl ty 
ples fant and attraQive.| 7 
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XIV. 
T he Circumſtances of Narration. 


If a Narration becomes pleaſarit upon the 
ſcore of its Tranſitions, it becomes 'pro- 
bable upon that of its Circamftances. For 
nothing renders a man more coricern'd than a 
matter of Fa well circumſtanced, which be- 
ing over-clouded ard obſcure, as it is in it 
ſelf, is cleared up by particulars, and by that 
means becomes 1enſible, palpable, evident; 
and there's no way to make one apprehend 
the progres of great Enterprizes and import- 
ant Aﬀairs, but that of unveiling them by 
the different degrees of their Circumſtances, 
So that the art of-expoſing the Truth in all 
its dependences, by Gecyprering what is par- 
ticular therein, making one of the greateſt 
Beauties of Hiſtory, the Hiſtorian ought to 
ſtudy it with'/all the care imaginable Take 
then what there may be to be obſerved there- 
in. The grand Secret is, -to know how to 
make a prudent and judicious choice of the 
Circumſtances, fit t6 give a greater /dea of 
the thing; to-imprint in. them that -colour 
IL E 2 which 
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which engages Credulity, and by that mi 
nute <1 to render them capable of 
faſtening on the Mind.” A Colledion of great 
and ſmall Circumſtances methodically inter- 
mix*d- one with another, is of that nature 
when they are well choſen. For the 
Circymſtances raiſe admiration, and rhe h 
ones create diverſion, provided they be well 
choſen , without being aggravated. But, 
though a Matter of Fat, which 1s not ex: 
aly particularized, does not make any im: 
preliiong, yet ,is it requiſite, that a man 
ſhould avoid all thoſe mean, frivolous, and 
minute Particularities, which debaſe a Sub- 
je&t; for he becomes childjſh, and indeed ri- 
diculous,who inſiſts toomuch on {mall things. 
Such was that impertinent Hiſtorian menti- 
oned by Lauciat, who makes a very partiou- 
lar deſcription of the Parthian King's Velt, 
and of the Rowan Emperour's Buckler,whileſt 
he is deſcribing the Engagement. 
(lays he) not minding effential things, ſpend 
their thonghts on what makes nothing to 
their purpoſe ; as he,who having ſaid a word 
or two of the Battel, which he was to give an 
account of, falls into adeſcsiption of the mo 
extravagant Adventures of a Moorsjh Knight, 
thatcould be imagined, Thus does Procepies 
10 his Secret Hiſtory, foxger to.circumitance 
what is impartant, afid.is very careful in-cir- 
cumr 
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cumſtancing what is not ſo. A man ought 
therefore, -in the-relation of a Matter of 
Fadt of conlequence, to know how to ſet off 
to the beſt advantage the Circumſtances 
which are moſt proper to clear jt up, and to 
heighten it, by diſtinguiſhing that which is 
efſential from that! which is not. The mo@ 
complete Model we have in Hiſtory of a 
pore es 
capable af giv; ight and grandeur, is 
21 Book-of ins _ 
21. Itis in 
front the hey temnarry os _ by 
ry; and there are few of that 
faxce. in Antiquity. | Never did then 
kign enter anto_ a Soul giare extraordinary, 
and neyer wasany executed with more 
confidence or more relolution. His bufineſs 
was to.come put of: Ffrice, to paſs _—_ 
all Spain, ro climb over the 
rains, to croſs the River Kbone, wo rr is fo 
large and-ſo rapid near its falling into the 
Sea, and whereof the Shores on each fide 
were planted with lomany Enemies; to 
a way through the Alps, where none 
ever paſſed before ; _ to.march all along: 
Precipices, / todiſpute every foot of Ground 
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ions 
Thunder, to engage againftthe Heaveris, the 
Exrth, and all the Elements; to havear hk 
heels an Army of an 1hundred. thouſand'men 
ofdifferent Nations, bur'all diſſarisfied with 
a Captajn, 'whoſe Coorage they could: not 
imitare. | There is a Conſternation” in the 
hearts of the Souldiery ; Hamnibat isthe ofle- 
iy perſon undifturd's the danger which 
furrounds him on all des; railes a trouble in 
the hearts of the whole Army, but he is not 
moy'd thereat. Allis fet'dowr-in a minute 
Particularization of dreadful Circumſtances; 
the image ofthe dangeris exprefſed in w_ 
word of the Hiſtorian, and'never was 

any Repreſettation more complete in Hiſto- 
Ty, nor any.touch'd with ſtronger colours,'or 
more tively. ' Nor 1s there- any thing better 
-Circunitanc'd in Tacx, than the Enter- 
'tainment which the Empreſs Meſſalinas made 
for Sil;«s,her Gallant and Favourite, il was 
a kind of Vintage inall the Ceremonies, the 
ſeaſon of Autamn being favourable thereto; 
Joy,” Pleature, Effeminacy; Laſciviouſneſs, 
'impudrnce, Debauchery,all: is deſcrib'd 
withan exquiſite delicacy and elegance, and 


alls particulariz'd- ſy y, ſencefully, and 
en iv a a” nd ine manner 77 
re ws not any thing more touſly 

.to render II mea ome 
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ter, more tragical and more full of horrour. 
In fine, there are ſome happy Circumſtances 
which give a Grace to whatever they are 
applied to; they muſt-be known ere they can 
be imploy'd. Sometimes things become great- 
er by their Circumſtances than they are in 
themſelves. Let us ſeek out thoſe Circum- 
ſtances which are joyntly capable of pleaſin 

and inftruding, and ſo prevent the Reader's 
deing wearied out. -'Let us imitate D'awla, 
who lo excites Attention by the arthe has of 
Circumſtancing what he ſays. And yet exce[- 
bye Particularizationstire the Miad :- let us 
therefore make a diſtinftion between import- 
antand neceffary Circumſtarices, and thoſe 
that are not ſuch. Let us conſult Larien, 
and his Diſcourſe upon Hiſtory ; he is a great 
Maſter in it. - But to make a Narration com- 
plete, we are to joyn tothe Circumſtances of 
the things which it ſays, the Motives of the 
Aions which it relates; for the Motives well 
couch'd down render a Narration as curious, 
as the Circumſtances render it probable. 
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, quires (lays Cicero) that as in great affairs the 


quoniem is rebu magnie confolia primuim, deinde ata, poftes eventm 
expeiientar, is rebus gefius declarari, non Primer ye a gudy—m 
bs, ſed quomods; © cum de eventu dicatur, us cauſe explicentur om- 
wes, Oe. De 2+ De- 


X V. 


Motrves. 


T2 relate the Aftions of Men without 
ſpeaking of their MMotives, is not to be 
accounted writing of Hiſtory, Who does 
ſo, demeans himſelf as a Gazetteer, who thinks 
jt enough to deliver the Events of thi 
without advancing to their Source. As 
fer, who ſimply givesan account of his Mar- 
ches and his Encampings, without acquaint. 
ing vs.with the Motives thereof : all in his 
Narration is too ſimple and too ſuperficial; 
and true it is, that he writes onely Memoirs. 
Its therefore by this Particularization of the 
Motives which put men upon Attion, that 
_ _— D_ —_— and that - 
it felt up, c 10 important” At- 
fairs. He therefore minbendy the Superfi- 
ciality of things, who relates how they paſs'd 
without going to their principle. Reaſon re- 
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| which, puts them into aftion, what thing 
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deſugns jhould precede the execution, fo the Fy- 


ftarian give an account not onely of the 


events, but alſo of the motives, and that report- 
ing what bas been done, 6. way”, neg how 
andby what means it was done. Tacins lays 
ſomewhat much to the ſame purpoſe ; that 
the Hiſtorian is concern'd not onely to re- 
late the Events of things, but allo to diſce- 
ver the Ground-work and Principles thereof, 
and to give ſotne account of the Motives. 
'Tis by this that an Hiſtorian diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf , ahd-becomes conſiderable ; and no- 
thing. is more divertivenn a Narration, than 
the decyphering of what is ſecret and of im- 
portance., in the deligns and irftentions of 
thote whoſe Adions it divulges : and as Hi- 
ſtory has not any thing curious camnparably 
to that, {6 are there not any Hiſtorians of 
any fame, who have not endeavoured to ſig- 
nalize themſelves upon that ſtore. For no- 
thing does more excite the Curioſity ofmen, 
than when they have diſcover'd to them what 
is moſt concealP'd in the Heart of man, thar is 
to ſay, the ſecret Springs and Reſorts, which 
make bimaR in the Enterprizes, which are 
ordinary to him. Irt.is therefore by this Re- 
aſcenſion ro'the Cauſe that we diſcover the 
genids. of thoſe perſons who are fpoken we, 
that we find -out the: predominant humour 
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Infwattions 
they are capable of, and&that we light onthe 
«truth by diving into their intentions. - But 
with how many- Falſhoods are Hiſtories 
fraught upon this plauſible: pretence ? And 
into how many errors have fallen, and do 
daily fall, unjuſt, unfairhful, and intereſſed 
Hiſtorians, who carried on with the Career 
of their own Conjedtures, communicate their 
own Viſions to- the publick, in explicati 
the Deſigns of thoſe whom they diſcourſe 
As for example, that dr _—_— 7 
-Pe fian War, upon ore 
re the Curtezan A;Jaſie. That Xer- 
xes carried into Greece that dreadful Army, 
of which Hiſtorians give us an account, onely 
out of adefign to cat Figs there, That An- 
theny loſt the Empire, onely to avoid lofmg 
Cleopatra. That Francu the Firſt of Frande 
had no motive to bring an Army into /taly, 
but the fair Eyes of a Milaneſe Lady named 
Claricia, There is not any thing more dan- 
gerous than this ſort of people, who make 
ittheir buſineſs to ſearch into-mens hearts, to 
gueſs at their thoughts; who ſay all they 
know, and. all that comes into their Minds, 
out of a fear of being defetive in telling the 
truth. This is one of the great Miſcarriages 
of D'avila, whoſe Reaſonings are pertinent 
enough, but whoſe Conjefures in the Mo- 
tives of the matters of fat which ay 
| ve 
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have but little rroth in them, / if we refer our 
ſelves to the Sentiments of ancient Covrriers, 

who had a true account of things from their 
Fathers. Tis © therefore when als: done, 

onely an Aion well diſclos'd #5 to the*Mo- 

fives,and a Secret well div'd into, that gives a 

great [dex of the Ability of the Hiſtorian; 

thar creates a'Judgment that'he ſpeaks &s' a 

perſon well ' inform'd, and'is a great beavty 

ina Hiſtory.” '' But Tet 4n Avuther,, who is Zad fo 
ſubjed to (gueſs at things, be always on” his <#c axzmas 
guard againſt his own Neffion; Tet bim 71 Fr 
not hearkefi' to. his Aﬀe&tion,” nor to his grams 
Averſion, that ſo he may avoid Artifice,” and' odium,en- 
choſe Colours which he is/apt to give things, ciis.0s,0- 
ro turn them tothat ſide for which hes pre. 14 dot 
pofſeſs'd ; let him not introduce fuppoſiti Pong" 
Falfities, ' to Juſtific his Conjeftures} arid to Salud. in 
bring things t&rhe/ poſture he' woll@ have Catil. 
themin; let him not wy ere he ys 

any thing, as Taci toes; who” Tpits' his 

venom every Wheret' or as Pareridins, whe 

featters' Flowers on all fides; fer Him hot 

make mers have worſe "intentions than” they 

have, as Herodorw'(does, when he fays that 

the Perſians RE Tn bay) Greece by the 
Spartans," becauſe could 'not ny longer 

Gt the * LavedemonransY nor pra for 

them, as Plararth' reproaches him With'it; In Herod, 
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nor let him excuſe unjuſt ations by good 
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cont, ex 
Diodoro. ( 


Inſi!nZz;ous 

tentions, as that Callias of Syrecaſe did; who 
juſtifies all the Actions of Ag«bocles, becauſe 
he was kind to him, as Dioderw oblerves 

nor as Pans Fovins has dove is reg a 

Coſmo de Medicis in theie laft Ages, There 

are in all Hiſtorians ſome Miſcerrigges of this 
kind, becauſe there are few among them who, 
have their: heads ſteddy cnough to oppoſe 
their Prepoſſeſhon. But i the Motives 
in great perſons ought regularly. to he; more 


. excellent, and indeed greater _ the, ARis 


ons; for the Morives depend on them, | 
25 the Events donor 4 yet is there no great 
miſtake (the Condition of Grandees c der- 
ed) inputting into the Scales of their Coun”; 
ſels and Deliberations, ſome. Grains of the 
Vanity and Weaknels whereof are Ca-; 
pable. For it happens many times, that moſt 
men determine whatthey. intend to do upon 
impertinent and ridiculous Motives. There 
are infinite Examples of it which I omit, to 
avoid being my ſelf infioite upon $his SubjeQ. 
lt. is princjpally requiſite, that 'there be. a 
diſcovery of the Vanity, the Malice, the Ig- 
norance, the Extravagance of Man's Spirity 
which are as it were the Principles thereof, 
in order. to a full diſcovery of his intentions, 
and e're we can tow; into the weakneſs of 
them, which is t | grad prinyiple of 2k his 
Nalne,andamam not be ignorant above . 
A 
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all things, that thelochfulnef of hoſt Gran. 
decs, in - cages. frm rs non 1 con- 
the unpatience they are 

in to ſee the iſſue of them, is the Wheel up- 
on which is carried about ahat is moſt efſen< 
tial intheir conduft. Thete are they who 
ought principally to be known, in regard that 
_ (as they tr the grand Actors upon 
tre of the World, all things arere- 
lated according to the fantaſtick humour 
gh are in ; butit is not to be affirmed, thar 


a rb ; Reaſon always. hits upon the right, 


when _—— may Have done it once by pure 
chance re are ſome Hiſtorians in this 
who have loſt their Repute by the ex- 
we itch they had to intermingle their own 
Conjecures in all occurrences, and to com- 
municate themſcives to the publick, toge- 
ther with their Hiſtories. As Herrera does, 
who ſays that rhe Puke of Parme did not 
what he could againſt the Durch , that he 


| might nn. policy keep them the 


longer upon the is not any 
thisgmocc eppolize to the Spirit of the Hi- 
Rovian, whooufht to be faithful and ſincere, 
than thoſe Conjequres which are made at 

; andull thoſe 
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points of Tranſitions, Catia, and Ms 
tives, wherein the principal artifice of Nay 
ration. conlifts. lake now what is'to- be 
thought of its parts, which are the Figares 
the Paſſiens, the Deſcriptions,” the Orats 
the Reflexions or _ _ $ haratteri of 
perſons, the Digreſſuons, and whatever 
enter into ns of the Diſcourſe, 
whereof Hiſtory ought to be compos'd. + -/; 
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Figures. 


Iſtory does not make uſc.of Figures 

but onely to. animate and enliven "it 
ſelf. The Orator who defigns' to impoſe, 
does ſpeak for the moſt part figuratively, the 
better. to ſet the Reſſorrts of his Art on work 2 
but the Hiſtorian ought to -demean hingſelf 
etherwiſe. That very Simplicity of Expreſſi- 
on which. Truth requires in Hiſtory, is- not 
compatible with thoſe Figurative Airs, which 
would offend its candour and ingenuity.” £-: 
ian, who is —__ . upon all other ac4 
counts, is not ſo much upon aty,, as againſt 
thole vain Qrnaments-'of Eloquence, _ 
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many of them, ſays he, you make it ike Heren- conſcrib. 
les dreſs d wp in the ornaments of his miſtreſs : Hill, 
which is the greateſt Extravagance imagutia- 
b'e. Itis yet much leſs capable (adds he) of 
thoſe glittering Flouriſhes which fome uſe in 
Poely, to cauſe thoſe Emotions which it ex- 
Cites in the Heart, which ſtir the Soul, and 
raiſe a diſturbance in the Mind by the agita- 
tion of the Pafſhons. Hiſtory, which is ſimple 

and natural, and would not have me believe 

any ſuch thing, ought to leave me the ſree- 

dom of my Heart, that I may paſs a more f6- 

lid judgment - on what it tells me. Elo- 

youre which by its proper CharaQer is a 
eluſive art, may attempt upon my Liberty, 

by endeavouring to perſuade me whether | 

will or no : But Hiſtory, which confines it 

felf within the limits of pure inſtruction, can- 

not with any decorum make uſe of Figures 

upon any other ſcore, than that of deveſting 

the Diſcourſe of its natural frigidity, and 

making it leſs wearifom. *Tis onely thus 

that Herodotus , Thucydides , and NXenophon 

keep the Readers Mind vigilant; nor is it 

ever to impole upon the publick, that Saluſf, 

Liny, and Mariana ſpeak figuratively. Ta- ; 

citua is not fo ſcrupulous ; he has the Air of 

a man, who deligns onely to dazle : the 

boldnels of his anon, and of his other 


Fi 
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Figures, renders rar ar. if *ewe! 
icrew'd up, and of difficult CR 
Caſa Ceſar is inthe other extreme; it is a naked 
ſ-rirf# Diſcourle, without Figure, deſtitute of all 
a qui «@. Ornament, Not but Jar a figurative Ex- * 
di ſunt, preſbon ſeaſonably made, does fometi 
abſque om- pleaſe more than the proper Fr rn 
um oraz:% jt creates Images that are more lively 
Git plealantto the Mind, and gives a vigour and 
Cn , 
Brue, Kgenerolity to the Diſcourſe; and there is 3 
wife and judicious confidence of Style, which 
is allowable in thoſe places, where there 
ſhould-be an excitation of the Spirits. Bux (} 7 


it is requiſite, that the Figures to be - 
mployed ſhould affet Shamefac*dneſs an th 


Modetty, not aſſuming to themſelves the li- | _ 
berty of thoſe Sallies of Poeſly, or the nobler 

jort of Eloquence. Let them not (lays Lx- } - 
cian ) be too ſplendid nor too far fetch'd, un- T 
leſs it be in the deſcription of a Battel, orid | _ 
an Harangue, wherein the Hiſtorian (fays he) þ 
may unforle the Sails of his Eloquence, yet | .. 
without ſpreading them too far. | 
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k XVII. 
Paſſzons. 


He Paſſions are alſo one of the great 

Beauties of Narration, when they are 
{caſonably intermingled, and judictouſly 
treated therein, Nor do they indeed require * 
that heat which ought to attend them upon 
the Theatre : they ought to appear in ano- 
ther Air, for they are not repreſented by 
way of ation, but onely related. An Hi- 
ſorian may give his Diſcourſe a dreſs of Paſ- 
ſion, but he ought not to be in any himſelf, 
Thus does he ſtudy Man with all poſſible dif. 
quiſition, te diſcover in his heart the moſt ſe. 
cret Motions which Paſſion is capable of ex- 
citing therein, to the end he may expreſs the 
trouble and diſcompoſure of it.. This partly 
and pathetically done, is a great divertiſe- 
ment in a Narration. Thucydides has treat- 
ed that part better than Herodotus, for he is 
more eloquent and more pathetical, accord- 
ing to the Sentiment of Diony/ius Halicargaſ- Frif. ad 
Jew, though Hergdotus does ſometimes be- Pomp. & 


x GACH devirt. 
tray a greater yivacity. #ermogenes. propo- 
F 2 ſeg 0 
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ſes an almirable Model of a tender, affe&tion- 
ate Narration, in the death of Penthea, 
of Suſiana, which is related in the ſeventh 
Book of Xenophon's Cyrus,” *Tis one of the 
moſt excellent pallages of that Author all 
is related therein with a great tenderneſs and 
Aﬀetmeo; infinvation, Qaintiliar pretends, that of all 
precipus the Hiſtorians Lavy has moſt ſignallized him: 
qui dulcio- (elf, by thoſe tender and deficate ways of Ex- 
wy bifork preſſion, wherein he has treated of the gentl- 
corum tj. ſt Motions of the Soul; the violent carrying 
vis mag);® away of the Sabine Virgins, thoſe Tender: 
commen4z- neſſes which they made appear to diſarm the 
uit. Fab.l. Romans their Husbands, and the Sabine: who 
towels were their Fathers; the death 'of Lucretis, 
and her body expos'd to the publick, to ſtir 
up the people to a Revolt from the Tarquins; 
Vetturia at the feet of her Son Cariolanns, 
who was come to beſiege Rome, to appeaſe 
him ; Virginia ſtabb'd with a Dagger by het 
own Father; the Conſternation of Rome after 
the Battel at Came; and a thonfand other 
paſſages of that kind, ſet down in his Hiſtory 
with the mioſt Celicare Airs, and the moſt pa- 
thetical Expreſſiens that can be imagin'd, 
are excellent Examples of it. Andir is in 
this Hiſtorian that a man ought ts ſtudy the 
Air of treating the Paſhons, as they ought 
to he treated in Hiſtory, for he animates him- 
ſelf onely in tholt places, where there is a 
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neceſſity ofheat and fervour.” T acitws minds 
not the husbanding of his fire ; he is always 
animated z nay.the, Colours he makes ule of 
are always too ftrong:' and in regard he is 
many times too expreſſive in certain things, 
and does not make anatural Repreſentation, 
he moves not the Reader. 1 ſay nothing, of 
the other Hiſtorians, moſt of whom under- 

ſtood not the Paſſions, nor the manner they 

ought to be treated. *Tis a fingularkind of 
Rhetorick, which requires a great Sencetul- 

neſs, and a very exa&t knowledge of Moral 

Philoſophy. But if we would pleaſe, ler us 

beſure to avoid thoſe dry Narrations, which 

do not excite any rendernels by thoſe paſſio- 

nate Airs which Nature requires, 


In 


XVIIL 
Deſcriptions. 


4 bo Aﬀettation which moſt Hiſtoriahs 
ſeera to have for Deſcriptions, has ſome- 
what decry*d the uſe of them amongſt the Ju- 
dicious : nor is there any thing ſo childiſh as 
an over-gawdy Deſcription in a ſerious Hir 
ſtory. An Author cannot be too circum- 
{pett in the uſe which ought to be made of 
them. Ihe Principle which ought to be 
therein obſerv'd is, that there's no more re- 
quiſite than what is neceſſary, to create a 
clearer apprehenſion of the things, the know- 
ledge whereof is efſential to that which a 
man writes. Such is the Deſcription of the 
Iſland of Capree in the fourth Book of Tacitus 
his Annals; for it ſpecifies the Reaſons which 
Tiberixs had to retire thither, towards the 
end of his days, which makes it neceſſary : 
and being ſhort, elegant, polite, as it is, ha- 
ving nothing ſuperfluous, it may be ſaid, that 
it is aSit ſhould be. The defcriprion of the 
$1l:in bel. Place where Fagurihe was defeated by Me- 
Jugurth." cellus inf Salnff ,- contributes to the. better 
c0.n- 
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cotriprehenſion of the Fight. We find there 
an account of the Gallantry of the Romans, 
as alſo of the Experience of the King of N#- 
midia, by the advantage he had taken in poſt- 
ing bimſelf in the upper Grounds, and the 
whole Relation ofthe Battel is better under- 
ſtood by that Repreſentation of the place, 
whichthe Hiſtorian ſets|before our eys : as he 
does alſo the Defcription of the place where 
Hamnibal attacqued Minatius, in the 22. 
Book of Livy's Annals, which is a paſſage 
very well couch'd. Deſcriptions may alto 
be allow'd in a great Hiſtory to render the 
Narration more divertive, provided they be 
to the purpoſe, arid without that ſuperfluity 
wherewith they are ordinarily attended in 
young Hiſtorians: the affeQation they have 
ro make an Oftentation of their Abilities that 
way, occafioning ſometimes their falling into 
Childiſhnefs, which-are to be pitied. Nay, 


_ 


Lutian quarrels at the over-tedeous Defcrip- De hit. 


tion which Thaeydides makes of the Plague of conſcri 


Athens, in the fecond Book of his Hiſtory ; 
and it is poſbble he may have ſome Realor 
for it; for that Author (as wiſe as he is) 
gives too minute a Particularization of that 
Diſtemper. Bur it is with much more ground 
that the ſame Critick exclaims againſt the 
impertinent fliftoriat of his tlait, wh& took 
ſo great a pleaſure in making great Defcrip- 

F 4 tions 


b. 


* Inſt bv ons 
tions of "Moontains, Cities, » Battels, which 
as to their Frigxdisy ſurpaſs'd all ti;e Snow and 
Ice of the North. - Nor indeed is there any 
thing ſo frigid, as a Deſcription tos far- 
ſetch'd. The Military Machines of Ceſar 
are deſcrib'd in his Commentaries with too 
great a particularity of Circamfſtances, ina 
ſubjc& ſo mechanick as that is. It would 
ſeem that great Commander, whoſe Reputa- 
tion in the management of Military A ﬀairsis 
well eſtabliſhed, had a defire alſo of acquir 
ring that of an excellent Engineer ; wherein 
there appears too great an Airof Aﬀectation, 
is a perſon fo judicious as he was. The De- 
ſcription "of Africh, in Saluſf's Fugurthme 
War, is over-circumſtanced ; there needed 
not ſo much to have been ſaid, to fet out the 
Limits of theKingdoms of Adberbal, and Fu- 
gartha, which was the buſineſs then in hand. 
What occaſion was there of deſcribing that 
whole Countrey , and diſtinguiſhing the 
Manners of the Inhabitants, -with ſo much 
particularity ? It is requiſite therefore that 
Deſcriptions (ſhould be neceſſary, exact; ſuc- 
cinQ, elegant, not ſought for,and that they 
have not any thing that claſhes,nor thatthere 
be diſcover'd a vain defire inthe Author of 
making a greater ſhew of his Wit than' of his 
SubjeR ; -that- fo- they may be ſuch as they 
ought to bez-.and ſuch as thoſe. of Livy, who! 
| is 
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is to be the Mode), which they are to pro- 
pole to themielves, who would make them 


well. 


þ ff Þ 4 
Harangues. 


| Find the Sentiments of our Maſters muck 
differing as to this point. Herodotas, T bu- 
a_ Xenogbon , Salnſt, have principally 
1gnallized themfelves by their Harangues. 
Thucydides has therein excellec the reſt : the 
Diſcourles which he makes the principal 
Actors of his Hiſtory deliver , as Pericles, 
Nicias, Alcibiades, Archidamus, and whole 
Nations , whom he introduces fpeaking by 
their Deputies, are admirable LeCtures for 
the Orators of all Ages; and it is principally 
| in chat School that Demoſthenes had his In- 
ſtitution. Polybiusis more reſerved ; he does 
not make _ ſpeak ſo much, ' though ke & 
might juſtly have done it, as having always 
accompanied him in his Wars. Ceſar is yet Prone 
cendis Herodorm,, Thueydides, Xenophon, Setuftim, vinii vi 8 
| e4 cauſa eff cur Caſar Commenterios [eyirſſt,, w id ominterer, in quo ale 
/aborgrumi, Biſciobl7. hor. ſubczl. 
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more refery'd, fot he does not in a matiner 
make any of choſe Harangues, pretendi 
they derogate from the truth of Hiſtory; 
making it his buſineſs onely ro write plain 
Memoirs, that ſo he might be the more ſim- 
ple in his Diſcourſe. Dionyſus Halicarnaſſaut 
brings in Brutzs making a great Exhortation 
upon the death of Lucretia, to animate the 
people to revenge : and the Harangue he in- 
troduces Yalerixs making upon the Form of 
Government, which was moſt convenient for 
the State, in the ſeventh Book of his Hiſto 
ry, is of a great length. Toſephns, Appians, 
Dien Caſſins, Procopins, are great Dilcour- 
ſers, as were alſo Thucydides and Xenophon, 
who had taken that /dea of Haranguing from 
Homer. And indeed if we examine the 
ground of thoſe Diſcourfes, eſpecially of 
thoſe which are made by chief Commanders, 


find but little likelyhood in them. Trogus 

with much reaſon reproaches Saluſt and Li 

1; vy, with the immoderate exceſs of Harangues 

# Zivio 5 1n their Hiſtories, Accordingly all thoſe 
Saluftio, Dilcourles made by Grandees have an Air of 


con- 

clones & orationes operi ſuo inſerends, biforia modum exce {ſcrint. 
Jultin.1.38. 

Livim, Thucydides, tnter[erunt conciones, que nunquam ab iucy qui- 
bus ſunt airibute, cognite | werunt. Scal.Poet Lt. 
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toencourage their Souldiers to fight, we ſhall 
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Fiction: for upon what Memoirs coold they 
have been taken ? Beſides that, it is not 
likely a Warriour ſhould ſpeak as an accom- 


pliſh'd Orator. So when Pericles in 

des commends thoſe Souldiers who had 
defeated and killed by the Buotians, his Ha- 
rangue is ſuppolititious; as is alfo that which 
Saluft makes Catiline ſpeak to the Confſpira- 
tors, which in all Ing was ſecret, and 
not much thought of before And this 


is ſome part of Beny's Argument in his diſfap- pen.1.2.4e 
proval of that Abuſe. Thucydides, who was hilt. 


a judicious Author, grew ſenſible of it in his 
laſt Books, wherein he Harangues much lels 
than in the precedent. But it is a Lefſon of 
Nature; for there is no account made there- 
of, if they whoare concerned therein are not 
introduc'd to ſpeak them; for there is not any 
thing eKe does ſo much animate the Narrati- 
on, which is apt to become frigid by too even 
a thread of Dilcourle, There is therefore a 
mean or temperament to be obſerved : A 
ſhort Diſcgurſe pertinently made in an Hi- 
ſtory, by an Author fit to make ſuch a one; 
and fuch as may be conveniently applicable 
to the perſon and the ſvbjeR ther-concerned, 
may have its peculiar beauty, being ſet inits 
proper place. But thofe formal Harangues 
at the head of an Army,' when they arc juſt 
ready 40. engage, -and thoſe tirefom and = 
ix 


| Inſtr 

lix Deliberations, which aremade upon the 
Afﬀairs whereof they ſpeak, are now in a 
manner obfolere anc out of ute in well-digeſt- 
ed Hiſtories ; and the vwileſt Authors 
Father to introduce the perſons concern'd 
ſpeaking indirectly, and ſxying the things in 
al , without engaging themſelves to 

peak the very words, as Levy has done at 

the beginning of his Hiſtory, by the Embaſſa- 
dors whom Komulxs ſens to bis Neighbours, ' 
Moſt of the Harangues in Salu#? are always | 
admirable, and never pertinent nor to the 
purpole. For nothing can be more exccllene 
than the Diſcourſe of Aariur;, it is a moſt 
ſolid picte of Morality upon the ſubjet of 
Gallanrry : all is rational in it, and Antiqui- 
ty has but few Diſcourſes of that vigour in 
order to the perſuaſion of Vertue; but that 
is not in its proper place: - And the Air 
wherewith he makes Caro -and Caeſar give 
their Votes in the Senate, is not (as great as 
it is) proportionate to the reſt of the Hiſto- 
ry. For the fame reaſon the great Diſcourſe 
which "Dion Caſſins makes (in the 56. Book 
of his Hiſtory, upon the ation of 


Marriage and Celebacy, is tet very perti- 
nent. is not any iingTompanable © 
the Harangve which Tait brings in Tibe- 
raw making inthe Senate, type the Refor- 
mation of —__ —_—— 
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Book of his Annals: never did Hiſtorian 
make a Prince ſpeak with more Dignity. 
The Harangues of Agripps and Mecenas to 
Auguſtus, the one adviſing him to quit the 
Empire, and the other to keep it, are admi- 
rable in Dion Cafſis ;, but they arc' to long 
that they take up the whole 52. Book. In a 
word, to put a period to this Article, 1 'am 

of Cicere's Opinion, who ſpeaking of the Dil. 
courſes of  [hucydides, wilcly 1ays:, I find De 
them very excellent 5 but I could xor do" as march ide oratin» 
my ſelf of I would,” nor would I do it if 1 conld. 4% 
And this is the beſt that can be ſaid-asto-that 1117/0!" 
point : for in fine; Haranguesare always fub- jo, [eg 


man to be condemr'd, by way ef Penance, to > $46: 
read one of Guieciardine*s Harangues, becauſe vo ni 
he had. read s Madrigal in the Paynafſss with de clas, 
his SpeQacles on, Ora 


Iſt, 


X X. 
The CharaSers of Perſons. 


Onrtraitures 'do very much imbelliſh an 
Hiſtory, when they are well. done: but 
the Romances have ſpoil'd ys upon that ſcore , 
for we make too many of them, and ſuch as 
arenot like any thing, We amuſe our ſelves 
in repreſenting at random the external Ac- 
WW compliſhments of the perſon, which is not 
Explices- the buſineſs to be done. Of what concern is 
ay bom it to me, to know whether Hannibal had a 
ao LY fair Sert of Teeth, provided his Hiſtorian dil. 
Ida res ge- COver to me the Grandeur of his Genizs, pro- 
#2, ſed wi vided he give me the Repreſentation of a bold 
14 naw- reſtic{s Spirit, of a Perſon of vaſt Projets, of 
| _ an undaunted Courage, and all that animated 
by an uncontrollable Ambition, but kept up 

Lib.2r. by a robuſt Conſtitution, as Livy has de- 
ſcrib'd him? Thus docs Salut create in me 
a great Opinion of Catiline, by the Pourtrai- 
turehe makes of him at the entrance of his 
Hiſtory. And when 1 ſee that reſolute Soul- 
dier raiſing Armies in his Cloſet, going to 
the Senat in a ſilence, which denotes Reſo- 
lution, 
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lution, to affront the Conſul, lighting and 
ſcorning his InveRtives, putting Rome into 
an Alarm, making 7taly tremble ; in fine, dar 
ring that which no private perſon ever durſt ; 
I am not ſurpriz'd, after the Deſcription 
which the Hiftorian has given me of him. I 
ſce a man of capacity and condult, who ftir 
all without ſhewing himſelf, becauſe he ha 
laid his deſign well. Pompey is at a greatdi- 
Aance with the beſt Forces of the Common- 
wealth, cngag'd in an important but obſti- 
nate War; Rome is full of diſaffefted per- 
ſons; the neighbouring Provinces are full of 
Malecontents; there is an univerſal diſorder 
in the Commonwealth, by reaſon of the over- 
flux of all vices predominant therein ; and all 
things ſeem favourable to Carilane's defign,in 
the conjunfure he takes for the execution of 
it. Thus may amanguels at what will bap- 
upon the War between Aadberbal and 
7ugwrth, after the deſcription which Saluf 
gives of both their Genias's : thus have 1 a 
perfea knowledge of Scyſs and Marixs, ac- 
cording to the [des he has given me of them; 
and take a pleaſure to ſee flowing down from 
a ſource, which that Hiſtorian has diſcover- 
ed to me, the reſult of the great Attions of 
Tugarth, who gave ſo much trouble to the 
Romans, after the Repreſentation he has 
made me of that Chieſtain's courage and com: 


> . 
bh rs '. 


du. *Twas thus the Ancients intermingld! 
in their Hiſtories ſuch Pourtraitures of pet 
fons, whom oy would give a particular 
CharaQter of, to diſtinguiſh them from others; 
which is a thing of great Ornament 'm a 
Work, when *tis pertinently done. For when 
the Hiſtorian has well eſtabliſh'd a Chara- 
Qer by thoſe eſſential and diſtiniive lines,all 
goes the better; thing is more eaſily 


apprehended in the Narration. But it isa' 


Maſter-piece fora man to attain that reſem- 
blance, which conſiſts onely in thoſe ſmgulat 
and imperceptible Touches, by which alone 
Nature is expreſs'd, and which are _ 
found, otherwiſe than by a particular 

into mens hearts, and a diſcovery of all the 
Receſſes thereof, to get a perfet knowledge 
of what lies conceaPd, But what vivacity of 
Spirit, and what perſpicacity is there not re” 


quiſite to do that? Take here then whatis 


to be obſerved therein : The Pourtraiture 
or CharaQer ought to be real ; and fo Xens 
phon is defeftive in the Pourtraiture he has 
made of Cyrus, wherein he has given us 4 
Hero in Ides. It ought to reſemble the per- 
ſon repreſented; in which caſe Tacitas is not 
exaQ, who makes ir his bufineſs rather to f6l- 
low his own genixz, than to imitate Nature z 
endeavouring rather to make beautiful pie- 
ces, than good draughts; provided his re- 

pre- 


| 
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preſentations -pleaſe, as that of Szjenw 5; 
the-fourth of his Annals, he miteds at how 
little they reſemble; for hexnakes him more 
vert pr he was, if wre'miy believe Pa- 
reveals, who much commends' him, 1 here 
he not tobe any Pourtraifures made bur 
of che. moſt important perſons 3( bs towhich 
particular Sk is miſtaken in the PolrtraF. 
ture of ani, who c9.nes bac indi 
into (Cati/out”s \Confpiracy. : But: though a: 
tan coghe not Pate hankel och evoch in 
deſcribing the external qualifications. of, the: 
perſon, yet tnay it be done. tportcertam Oc+ 
caſions; when it is conducive toa dettes dif- 
:of the. gim1x3 of thofe who! are: ſþo- 
ken of; : And there afe. many. 
of repre fentitng/per ſons: ſpeaking of 
Lucretia. ako wesfobtet inthe Beof 
ber the FO giving no defeription! of her 
Counmnayl 25th wecIgWorn Een 
Verrhie;| and /in;two/ words. ſets :do&wn the 
nr Sond which could: de given a vertt- 
ous. Woman. - 'Tincrhs _ [Tiberius 


Jak == 


"& 
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gires 


_ 


gives © ©/ddſcription of! ftick 
rout bet ae; 9 | _— 
ſie& with 4: he cual] themes be 
tmorher'd an greatheaps of Flowers. ,|Arace- 
pine deſcribes he Emptcts Tiwabrarby hes 
Venereal > Debauthes. 1 he: Hilterian: 
Wenteſflavs thinks it chough 6g 
one debanck's a ro give a 2 

that Emperout : '\#r oidoH (lays hd) os 
Cook, nav \nnd rYouftedy: becunde be bud 
zet yoftet a Pig, rbluch be 191 maded rep afy 
bran: Bughebet way of deteribing in 
thin of: difcorering the ſeeret muvoor abd 
mecſjnarions) of 1he Hearty. from | whighowe 


inp ernve 2bener kbowledger bf t | 
fon 5./'tis- rhenct \alone we-gught TV | 
thar/Airvotnch diſtingudhesy re givearmans 
Charzdter. :4mile\ upon; the 

whence it is vakem - All rhe 76 be 
but of--tittle/ at count in a; ſerids: Hiftoryy 
which cannotadrhit afany thing buf". Whac- i 


judtoig\s. «Nor vo |: tixetFolc.copio&#Poure 
; made; up of aninifrfuin = 


in taking of Copics when he draws by 
ring of Copi $.. 
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FRM the ee pen. 


wrt yoo 
 Refeions ini Sententes; 


Hk Article will auch extreiſe'our Di. 
4 cufird Faculay, | | 


er mreard wah the | 
H_— Aur'whar devimiqe and 
Es arethard 7 to- be avoided; 1a 
rack; whereif a tait/ canner walk — 
rw ac 


Anaiybar, Pulybans, and T act | 
ni 


Exawplos, 
onfadillevens xe: co gen $4 4-& 


So Ha TEES = 


Devr eſſe 


yer and.does not prepoſſcls 
ſuperbi« i ddr he: dots fog i'ris! ET RR 
cradelizati, ablc-and: great enry2- 


E/þ eras 

14 leves. 

PLUGS Vert» 
" A 


fickfo 


' the Adventures 
Þblitica Refiedions] 'n 
tho Fer 'of aff Hi rope 
funply-#6elate what he has [26 fly; 
mt into the Relation what conies | into 
Fk own Head. Nor is 


i here LNG 
capable of altering the. Truth,or a ES 


tangling it, than brile CO 


which or tteaſts 4 mY Be Rout 
ity to 
purely —_ 


which the Reader has ape 

vriravel, from that part which is 
Hal: .l4wrhere woatencs;S ot 
not'to be eidiloally, -OVer. 

' x 


ur vom 
preſent telf 26! him as 
eellings, who plays the roar manger 
ut:ofa g4s-waderfdaodr\tiettarion to a 
ined Livy chefs on, highway, 
Rapping as.ty thing 7\ Tays' what: he 
knows upon the :things en pents of; RN 


leaves Pra - to makeRefl 
'hins. wieh-tiit own 4 


erg wr 
of Ar 
ys 


be favs ofthe Crime and _ 


wroymbobad forcibly carried: wyay 
It is a: great talent if an Anchor, 


be a fedron fer cho horratd in 7 
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mee haverhe eddineſs and firengrh of inge- 
nuiry'todejt.” {et above albthings avoid 
thoſe ufual..Moralizations upon Forrunc and 
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Ldefign be to pleaſe; Jer us not- "to 
much in whit weownrie, i bur'ler' us .cniea- 


at ſplendour: + 
nounce that Clinc 


pact Fr exe makvng- 
£5005, prey pi 


> 7 gk he here a pericdt "Saloon ie 


ab Alurevob in his Lives. np mari 
he is, anvſes 


ways dyguſtod = tbe Garernmene ;, ke 
sreates $00 bad an Opgoion of the Common 
. weSthy AEDAGERNEY Rofle Hons Dons 1Þ- 
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for Fiftary. bt 
times foeget that he is onely an 'Hiftoriay. 
hr isalſo requiſite that a man fhould'be deepr 
| | Wd in,” icy, 'crq4: he can make pers 


Morality is not true; wherein he iftrifutes 


too great a Corrogipg ramen, or he has not 
ſufficiently that talkear of *umplicity he oughe 
to have: there is. nor ordinarily any thing 


natural in his ions; Aecauſe there is 
not any thing Me. arg venoms all, and 
gives all things the worſt Gloſs that may be, 


By che fo ways mg he corrvpetd the 

many -perians, who umitate rextrwgr es, o& 
neular,' ne deg able 16//d3-it in orhers. 
And this is whett rence've obfervable 2s 16 
ry. A lentemtioos Saving may be teafonably 
poe into the mouth of a perfon, wheſe Cha- 
racer qualifiey him for the fpeaking-of Sons 
rences. © Im myjudgment Afgriane and Sr4.44 
«a have net been '{ufficjently careful in this 
particular” Nor is there any kindae(s ro be 
kad for that 'over-{erieus fort of Writers, 
pre er noe be DR—_ and 
who to give an Air pf greiter importance th 
what they (ay, eanultiply Sengoncerapon Sen, 
tences,, Refleftions upon Refietiious,. and 


G 4 by 


Gf 


y 


Inſtry 0 
by a ridiculous Gravity play the Cys upon 
the en: fought remote 

in theſe over- 1s apt 
degenerate mto a delufive delicacy of 
; andRefleQions are not good but when 
GE Air of Reflection. 
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cet tore Iſo the has 
Dir they _ _ they = 


to be, and not chargable with any - inderer- 
mination op want of —_— - maſmuch as 
t ive the Narration that ary hg 
mn yaoi it divertive-;” but: there 
aughr'tobe a prudent diſtribution and inver- 
mixture pf then. - A man is apt t6-be- miſſed 
when he leaves his Subje& 3 for wanting the 
roquiſice. recollection,” he is apt to rake the 
wrong! courle ; and for a- man to quit the 
mater be hag: :pragos'd ro-bhimlelf; without 


ETD 


for Hiſtory. 
on any moe ron ——__ 
every thing , purpoſely to thnmſt_ into Hy 
Narrative whatever comes in his 'way ; he 
takes, Cities, gives |Barcels, and makes, Ad> 
ventures every wherc 34s Herodotus doesy 
who is continually tarting out of his matter 
by over: tDigreſſions, and thoſe many 
times forc'd, though he had taken Homer (of. 
his Patern, who is a-great Maſter in-iz ; for 
though he 6iten takes a bigh ſoaring flight, 
he purſues his-courſe direly enough t9 
is mark, without deviating by introducing 
things that are incongruous. Thacydiaes is 
more regular than Hereddrws;, he keeps. clole 
to-bis Suhje, without ſtarting out of. it. 
The Conſpiracy” of Harmedius and Hriftegr- 
ron, in the ſixth Book, is one of thoſe Digref- 
fions wherein be hasmoſt excell'd. Xenepboy 
endeavours to imitate him; if he ſometimes 
miſcarries, as he docs in the fifth Book of the 
Hiſtory of Cyr, in the Adventure of For: 


ther uckinr, which have nocthas 
2 


F/T, 
abſolore congeftion ro the fubjeft they ought 
| Pohbiu © to'have- in his other Works,  Folybixanay 
oy. frequent Digrefſiens.upor-the poine- of Pl! 
i Cicks,/the Science of Military. Affairs, and 
"allen un the Laws of Hiſtory, which/ſeem norwery 
quam veni- wy. -Saluft 3s tomerimes 
an impe- with the fame fault; upon which ſcore 2wws 
rarin:re. (ern Critick blames" them bvth, "Phat 
Jimny, does very much commend -the Digreſod 
Ge.ExS2- which Dionyſixe Halicaruaſſams makes ink 
baſt. Mac. ſeventh Book, in On 
ſion abour the Phawie hand led inthe fork 
Book of Tacirw his Annals, upon occaſion of 
the News which was brought 20 Rome of 4 
Phoenix that appear'd an Foyps, in the 
of Tiberiaxs, is within 'the rules of 4 
juſt Digreſhon. The” Queſtion is fearch'd 
into by thedifferent Opinions of Naturaliſts 
upon the Bird ; its es; ics Figure; all 
is there deſcrib'd in few words: | A Flourith 
of that nature well plac'd is of great Ornu- 
mem in a Narration, and it excites the Couri- 
ofity ofthe Reader, and keeps his Mind vi- 
gilant and attentive. Nor is there any _ 
gives (the Hiſtory of Adariave that Air 
Grandevr which it has, ſb oavch as che'Art 
which that ES his of increducing imvo'ir, 
themeans of Di ;' whatever puſſts 
Ito warkd thaFs cntdaratte "deve 


go 
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admirableiafabulouctimes, and whatever is | 
remarkable in -Greece, 6c ily, and the Romans = 1 
_— On? particuter + 1 
Republick of which w__ 
—_ = Ct ting berter-couc (tan 
awhergcte : walto of : the Sieges of Sep 
1s an SNammuia, Of Hanmbit's nb Pallge're 
kr dy, the -ſerias of the firſt wy 
Renng's of Chriſtianity, the ng Sree Aren't ef _ | 
I, the Conqueſts of the Arabrans, +. Aras 
bats oder Imbelhiſhmencs whichFave © i 
aftheſublime Charater. '*Tis a fenimwever © 
aranſcendent \matiers, which yet * . 
have i conger from lamethingeo 


the 9 oy Ae Ns iy = F, 
Counnrey by any Work © oo; 
much as he hasdoney, for he makeywharever a 
was tzanſated of any great account 'n" the 
warkd-eomributory tothe: Honopr of his own -> _ 
Zoumrey. pr as there axe few Authors 45 
who have wolf gens, as to follow — +4 
the rhiread of n withtheſame breath, 
themſelves cloſe r&the fame Sub. 
, without farting fromn'ity To arethere 
1 Pas 'Hiſt ovians, who do not ſdmetimes 


an 1 all ave Frojble 


= 
s thay are obvious = Tor: : 


CD 


9 InftruBions 
keep ciofe to its Subjets This I {hall onely wh 
Niki! mi- Lzvy has. got, more y avoided 
mir qu4S- any thing,than thoſe Deviations which divert- 
tam 4 priz- ed him tron his mattct in hand, as he declares 
cipio bajm |}; ntelf; ergy our Se 
ae -Þctray a want gment.But we might 
even at this Cay in lome of our Hiſtoriansghat 
TI diculous humour which L:6:4x cenfur'd. m 
thoſe, who in his time writing the Wars: «f 
the Parthians, (hutfled into their Narrations 
4- the fondeft and the maſt extravagant long 
nations in the world, onely to make them 
more divertive, making their Excurſions out 
of Country into Country, out of Ages into 
verti:uls Ages, out of Adventures into Adventures, 
without any diſcernment; It ought: there 
Libo Az fore to be laid down as 3+ certain -Rules and 
—_ ſuch as is not to bediſpene'd withally ; Thar 
Toe, 4& Digreſhons oughtalways to have a Connefity 
on by ſomething to the pringipal Subje that 
is treated of; as it has always--been obſerved 
by that Judicious Hiſtoriarr we mentipned 


—— 


it ought to: have-t9-the 

, and the great myſtery is, that a man 
idly know how- far it oughtCto been? 
tended, 


_ —— —. wo a 
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+ ſhould have come into /raly 


jorge ye 
tended, for it has its natural Boundaries, 
which muſt not be exceeded. And what 
makes this meaſure the {he ore core difficult is this, 
that the extent which miſt” be given it ought 
not to be always the ſame ; for it oughe 
to be great or little, proportionably to the 
greater or leſſer Connetion it has to the 
rincipal part of the Hiſtory ;, and this 
Diemment is the Rock 'upon which 
chow are et. For there are n6t any, 


inf the Digrefibns whetein Mey engage 
thertiſdves, d6'not exceed the Limits 
Malt have eobſery'd; by reaſon of the di 
ne hor re i« in the eta and regulated Ob. 
thereof, - And m this particuſat'we 
rmayde ſomewhat cenforions upon 


_ Sends nyt Soaring has taken 
7 mo vra | 
Necerr windi i rhe 


inp'6d of hikynein deſign : 4to this 
- 7 nm Boat > cyt 


andy bn ſarne'need} of | Þ 


Model to be propos'd as to this point is 
who makes no deviation out of the Aimas 
tory ſo much 'as-to defiver his Sentiment 
6f the Succeſs'of Alexander's A—— 


Stear Precautions, oa i ron 
hehs minds by very elaborate Excuſes: / - fn 
diſcourſe he makes upon that conſideration # \ gre 


bro, A und . ; 


; 


TY 
2 


EEE T1 
"The Elbquence proper 7 Hitay: 
'S) [Rory ought-to be eloquent, that fo. 


may , not be . wearifem,, and--in., 
awght.us Arr principally ## cont 3-and 
$455 or inary effect, Butthere js. alle. 
extraanlinary one known th yery few gen 
{om to wit, that ofnov 1) Re 
wirue, but what has withall the Air of 
that,zt.mey merit. Credibilitys/ in che thi 
that are more difficultly cxedible. The 
quence which knows how:to gift things uhe 
wghtproſpert they ought! ts havey, is parth 


oulpaly applicable in, this eale-g;and theeccy? 


xo-diftribution of marterd iv that admigable 
5 Rome and compagination, which gives! chew 
vefiGaulivude, is its principsd] work; Ihe 
7: ran has his meter. given him: by the 
wherewith hos fupply'd, be 4che 

" hfiributionof it is bis pecy 
nt wa aparne it ought totes he ſhould 
h-refleſt on whathe ſays, as 00406 
_ annerhow he lays it 3 for in this as well-itb 
_ ineiiwther parts of Eloquence, the mannes 
is 
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is alli al, ., And) this 4 wake the uſe 


which the Hiftorian þ 17 aps wake, of Elo® 
ey: which alone gn: 
that- may there 


web HO 
greas artifice'of Thus Thucydides 


oydides, who (as p ge Va lurpaly'd al} 0nnes 4t- 
the dither Hiſtorians by bis Bloquence, So vack. 
tulpen does ngF: (peak of that of Zug (but Cic. de 
with aUmiration,1, AA it is indeed, by that Orat.l.2. 
admirable qualicy that thoſe two. great men 

have fo highly -Ringaiſhod thembeives fromy Tie £ivie 
che commen rk of other Hiſtorians; fanig 7 

©; pho; giycs 4 man the: talent; 


1 aps wr wg 11 
expire (4i{-5s- moſt perlualive, 


onfly perfuabon thay ape0% 01 haganbey Lon 
wade of Truths which oh dong pho our 
e/0quer- 


ny there L0-G1, 
—— 
De ion which $«/af makes of So 
Keve was A! fan rr 


came tho-Maker of it Abd chaneb ME re 


6g of the moſt exqui: 
Moquence that is to be fovnd in Hliory 
Is in thoic draughts eel beppabengte 


 , dy 


" win «4 whoarrhey introduc' (pea Pp 


- = [. 


= : wg;Bigde when occaſion 
. een of the Hi- 


that Aft ought to ſhewie tn when 2 mais 
Maſter of it : and the Hiſtorians of the' firſt 
riak are full of thets. © *Tis this fort of Elo» 
| — that ought tb be interwoven with Hi- 
, that it may beanimmed by its fireand 
fpirevs for without that- every thinglat- 
...; puiſhes, And thoſedferent Dreſſes which 
> 6tght'ro be given to" the Narfation,' toveny 
der it/delightfol; all-char arrifiee of ne 
tow, thole fo delicate'and (6 
" hhes;+ which finite” the Reader's — 
+ that interrexture und compag 
the moſt memorable Mactetsof Far _ 
; - regular diſtriburton of Cir ary yroys rn 
thoſecomipicuors' paiſeges which! excire Ads 
_ - Giration, are onely the '«ffcRs of that fin- 
ſorr of Eloquenee whith is propet-2o 
; and oughtToinetittiesro rake Wloats 
es, Bur-it 


—_— 


| ffdrian what Galt Ringw NV thote paſſages.” 
"15 There 26igned among the Gveths; and-'1- 
©] eoktacngthe Roman, 4" kitd of Blo* 
2 quence'in- the ”Harangues ' of the perſors 


a 


) ceeded from pure Offctita 

-—— greates iſhew of - the: Mitac 
thawof the Truth of the Hiſtory, gy 
inthey made it not fo much thetr buſineſs tb! 
mſtroQ; as to dazle andiamiles the: Rte 

; at 
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for Hiſtory. 97 
That El ce is grown obſolete 
thofe of the Moderns, who are of c_ 
Judgment, becauſe it had a certain Air of 
AﬀeAation, and that ſuch asare able to di- 
fcern do fancy onely what is natural. The Seufinsis 
Prefaces of Salwſt, which arc large Diſcour- _— 
fes wel-couch'd, inftrutive, and very el6- ; row 
quent, ſeem to me to be of that kind, as be- ro, nibil af 
ing a fort of Comnmon-places that have no biforiem = 
Rapport to the Hiſtory. Poſſibly that Ay- porivenct- 
thor had ſome Pieces in ſtore, which he made Jn w 
ule of as occaſion required; as Cicero did, ac- x Fab.l 

. | eft . 
cording to his own acknowledgment; 7 have 1o0.c.s. 
(ſays he) 4 Yolum of Prefaces alivays ready 
for the occaſions I may have of them, | ſhould Habeo ve- 
never have ſuſpeted Cicero $uiiey of that /umen Pro- 
foreſight, had he not bragg'd of it himſelf, £919%m; 
tr migh | eo elige- 
t 


tdo well in an Orator, who many ,, ſoles, 
imes ſpeaks in publick, and has not always cum ali- 
the leiſure to prepare himſelf: butit isnot to quol rw- 
be allow'd ina Hiſtory, where a man is Ma- Ad 
ſer of himſelf and histime. Forin ſhort, all &.:- * 
thoſe Diſcourſes how plauſible ſoever ae 16.ep.6. 
may be of themſelves, are no longer ſuc 
when they are out of their proper place, and 
r ers as they make -' a of Aﬀe- 
ation. And thus much as to oquence 
of Hiſtory. 
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Other Imbelliſhments which may be 
iniploy d in Hiſtory. 


p 4+ tay be yet other Beavries afiff 
Embelliſhments fit to. be us'd in the Stru= 
re of Hiſtory, in-order to the making of 
it rtiore Atertol and fprightly,' either when 
Ir is pt to lariSuiſh, or when it is carried oh 
with to6 even « thretd, by long-winded Re- 
- Jations, which are not ſufficiently diverkified. 
But offuch Fmbelliſhmems,thofe which make 
the greateſt ſhew do not always pt6duce the 
greateſt effelt. © There is always 'fomewhat* 
.rhat's counterfeit in what is moſt glittering. 
4A mind which is limited takes no pleaſure in 
"too | much toftre ; and thar - confidetation . 
op$ht to oblige ah accompliſh'd man 6 to 
husband thofe Embelliſhments, as riot to be 
prodipal of them, and to proportion himſelf 
tothe capacity of man, whom exceſſive Light 
dazles; beſides that, when theſe Beauties 
are too frequent, they rather aſtoniſh than 
delight. There are: ſome, which being = 
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for iftory. 
ſo obvious, give a greater ſatisfation tothe 
more delicate ſott of Readers, by whom they 
are obſerv'd, though they are not fo by the 
ordinary. Men ſtill diſcover new Graces in 
them, which keep them up, and are of lon- 
ger continuance than what makes a ſudden 
impreſſion, by its being too much expogd 
to. Apprehenſion. Thele ſorts of Beautics 
do ſometimes conſiſt in certain ſudden turns 
of Eloquence or Wir, which have ſomewhat 
that”, urprting in them, and prodvce an 
unexpected effect in the paſſages wherein 
they, are plac'd. Of which take theſe Ex- 
amples. 

Porſenna King of Cluſum befieges R ome ;; 
Cains Mutins being much troubled at the 
danger his Countrey was in, by reaſon of ſo 
preſſing a Siege, goes over into Porſenns's 
Cam), and kills his Secretary who ſtood b 
h'm, thinking he had kilFd the King himſelf. 
The Murtherer is {cizd, and a Fire is pre- 
rar'd to make him diſcover his Accomplices. 
Upon which the undaunted young man held 
his hand in cold bloud over the live Coals, 
fill it was quite burnt off, without any 


ſhrinking, and {aid to the King, See now bow-cor.us {6 


desficable Life is to Phoſe,who look at great fame. 
This Sentence ſpoken with an undaynted Spi- 
rit, changes the face of tbings : the Mur- 


therer, wh&was before odious and deteſta- 
| H 2 be, 


9 


Sent# 
quam: ile 


is qui 
m42n4m 
glortam y + 
dent. Tite 
Liv. Ann. 
2s 


- 
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100 Inſtru 
ble, raiſesan amazement in the minds of the 
Speftators. They look 6n him with a kind 
of reſpect, and he is ſent back with an Elogy, 
whom they were but juſt before ready to take 
off by exquiſite torments. *Tis but a word 
that makes that change; and that word thus 


arid has a marvellous effect. Upon the ta- 
king of Tarentym by Fabims, Hannibal, 
though wholly defeated, had this excellent 
Saying, which ſtill argued a vitorious mind, 
when in commending the Enemy, he took oc- 
Es Romani Caſion to commend. himſelf alſo, The Romans 
ſum be» (lays he) have alſo their Hannibal. A bold 
bent Anni- demeanour in a perſon dizcomfited, And 
| ywoag theſe Touches are frequent in that Hiſtorian. 
\ Nor is there any thing that raiſes a greater 
Idea of thoſe who are made to ſpeak thus, 
when they tipeak well, nor yet of him who 
does make g1em ſpeak, when he does it perti- 
nently . 

Take vet another Inſtavce of it out of Ta- 
cit, in that famous Treat which Mefalins 
made for her Gallant, in the very height of 
the Enjoyment, and the Debauches of that 
Entertainment, they, ſent up to the top of a 
Tree a ſimple perfon named Yalens, and one 
&\'d him what he ſaw, A Tempeſt (faid he) 


That very word ſpoken by an inconſiderate 
per- 


1 


plac'd is of great Ornament in a Narration, - 


riſmng in the air, and ſeeming to tome from Oftia. 


for Hiſtory. 
perſon, tezat ſuch a penſiveneſs and perple- 
xity in their minds, as occaſion'd a general 
diſturbance, though it had been faid with- 
out any deſign. For it prov'd a Prognoſtick 
of the Emperout's return, who arriv'd ſhort- 
ly after, and wegried out with the infamous 
portments of the Empreſs, order'd her to 
be ſtabb'd, Theſe Touches having ſfome- 
what in them tenGing to prodigy, are orna- 
mental in Hiſtory, as being by their fmart- 
neſs and picquancy apt to keep the mind in a 
continual i of C___ There are 
a thouſand others, which the Hittorian may 
make yſe of, in order to the giving of his 
Work the greater ſprightlinels, which Ido 
not pretend to give a particular account of. 
"Tis enough that I have hinted at what may 
give another face to Aﬀairs, raiſe other Con- 
jcAtures, and occaſion other Ided's and Senti- 
ments, In ſhort,all thoſe delicate Toach*s,and 
ſuch as are capable of making a kind of Revo- 
lution in the mind of the Reader, and foto 
putit into motion and exerciſe, being always 
real Embelliſhments, are always appolite 
and to the purpoſe. What is of iro im- 
portance is, that they be plac'd after ſuch a 
manner, as that they ſeem to be enchac'd 
in the Narration, there to have their; de- 
ſign'd effet ;, that is to ſay, that they be con- 
dycive to give the ſubje&t matter a certain 
H 3 Ala- 
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\ 
Alacrity, when of it ſelf it becomes dry and 
unplealant. 4 
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XX V. 


The Sentiments which ought to be 
con/picuous and predommant in 


Hiſtory. 


Here are ſome Sentiments which are fit 

for the Theatre, and are not fo for Hi- 
ſtory ; in regard that Poely fpeaks things as 
they ought to be, and Hiſtory as they are. 
Accordingly thoſe Hiſtorians who give their 
Hero's ſuch exquiſite Sentiments, art not al- 
ways the moſt judicions; and whatever is not 
grounded upon found Sence, how plauſible 
toever it may otherwiſe be, is not always 
the beſt, Sothat Quintw Curtize is not al- 
Together in the right, when he repreſents 
Alexander as a perſon fo admirable. He ne- 
ver makes him take the moſt prudent courſe 
that might be taken, but the moſt Heroick 
and the moſt hazardous, He looks upon dati- 
Fe as what has fomething of Charm in Ks 
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and he does pot. fo much love Conqueſts, as 
| the Glory of Conquering. He may ſurprize 
Darixs by attacquing hum in the night-time, 
and by that eqns conceal his own, weaknets, 
the Encmy's Army heing twice the number 
of his. But that great man, whole thoughts 
are leſs bent upon conquering, than upon-ba- 
ving his Valour admyr'd, engages the King 
of Perſia in the daytime, relols'd rather ta 
periſh glotioully, than to ovexcome by ſur 
prizes. Darixs after his Defeat profiles to 
divide Aſia with him, and: propoles to hiaz 
an Intermarriage- with his Daughter -; but 
Alexander would rather make his--way. to 
Fame through danger, than tq gain-prehemir 
nence with tranquillity. He hearkens not 
to thole Propolals, and wayld not have any 
thing hut what is extraordinaty, -/Tis true, 
his Hiſtorian docs higmuch honour, dut in 
that great acqueſt of ry is there not {ame 
- deſe& in point of Veridimilitude 2 Does he 
not make. his Hers more daring-than-'pry: 
dent, ang! xeprelent him rather as an. hazard» 
ous Adventurer, than a perſon, of groat Ami 
bitipn? ,, No. doubt be. thought thas/the 
more plauſible way, but he has thereby gh 


ven us occaGon to doubt whether w.be,aRoy 
mance or a Hiſtory he 1; l0farbas 
be overſhpt hirpſcl5as to. thay point: (Of bn 


great concerg is it, that ” Aythar here-clede 
vr - 


InſtrutHo 

in all things to Reaſon, which ought to re- 
gulate his Sentiments, and follow rather the 
nature of the things,than the — 
of his own imagination. Let not Hi 
therefore by any means countenance thoſe xi- 
diculous projefts for the acqueſt of an imagi- 
nary _ which pur neorbengre youu ro 
commit ſo many m ina as 
moſt of them go but blindly in the purſuit of 
true honour, becauſe they know not what it 
is. Let it not inſpire a ſolid man with the 
Sentiments of a Palladin or Knight Errant, 
nor attribute the Vertues of a Romantick He- 
ro to a'true Courter of Honour. Great per- 
ſons are apt to frame to themſelves 1des of 
= pe'6: according to their own Fancies, 
and anſwerably to the bent of their own Va- 


Fame ; and the true Honour of a great Prince 
is, that he be loy'd rather than fear'd. Theſe 
arethe Sentiments which ought to be moſt 
—_—_ Hiſtory, thac fo it may be a 

tare of Cl t6 Princes, and a Rule 
of Reafon and ſound Inſtrugion to all peo- 
ple.” Let not the Hiſtorian therefore be miſ- 
raken, lethim in the firſt place be able to di 
ſtinguiſh between true and counterfeit Ho- 
pour in the Maxims of Life, that ſo he may 

not commend any thing but what voy 
_ - 


nity. But the Publick Intereſt ought to be 
more dear to him who governs, than his own - 
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or Hiſtory. 
mendable. Let him undeceive people of 
their Errors, without becoming himſelf a 
Slave to popular Sentiments. Let him not 
{uffer them to judge of things by theix events, 
without reaſcending to the bources Wer he 
may acquaint them with the Principles there- 
of. Let him be careful to do juſtice to true 
and falſe merit, that ſo he may not impole 
any thing upon Poſterity, which is apt to cre- 
dit what 1s ſaid without examining it, and ts 
keep to the literal fence of what it meets 
withall. Let him never make a difcovery of 
great Emergencies, without ſome advertife- 
ment of their Cauſes,and without laying open 
the ſecret Contrivancesand Reſſorts by which 
they were coinpalsd. That many times is 
ſomething very intonhiderable; but men take 
2 pleaſure rote great effets arifing from 
{mall principles, as Dionyfins Falicarnaſſans 
informs us in the fifth Book of HI wryzep: 
on occaſion of the Revolution of the Regal 
Government at Rome, caus#d by the infolence 
of young Targquin, and the haughty deporrt- 
nent of his Father. - And this is the Spirit 
which ought to be predominant in Hiſtory, 
and theſe the Maxims which the Hiſtoriaa 
ought to obſerve, We come now to fee 


what kind of gegize he ought to have. 
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What Genius the Hiſtorian ou he 
to be of. 


T is. not to be imagin'dy that any thing 
conliderable can be written in Hill 
without a Genithis is that which does all in 
all in this Art,as well as in the others: and it 
is onely by this that ſome Hiſtorians may be 
diſtinguiſh'd from others. A mean Genize 
ſhall make but a ſmall matter of a great Sub- 
je ; and he who: has a great Genizs (ball 
make great things of a fall ſubjet. He 
thereloxe who would write Hiſtory - well, 
ought to have an univerſal and comprehenſive 
Spirit, and ſuch as is capable of great [de's, 
that he frame to/himſelt a great Draught and 
4rlum Delign of what he imtends to do. Hiſtory 
widerur res (lays Cicero) is a work of. great imporgance, 
rus jcort- 
ooh falta ditgs exaquends ſunt. . Salut. Proorm. Bell, Ca- 
ilin, | | 
" Magmm quid Hifforiem rel «© ſcribere, © ſummi Oratorsd proprr- 
am. De Orat.l.2. 
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avd not to be attempted but by a perſon 
above the common rate of men. And when 
Lucian, who was one of the greateſt Wits of 
his Age, which produc'd fo many celebrate 
men, acknowledges that his Genius was too 
weak for Hiſtory, and not able to reach that 
Perfection which it requires, he puts me into 
ſome aftonjſhment, and railes in me a very 
great /dea of rhe difficulty there is for a man 
to acquit himſelf well of that charge. For if 
that Author, who has not written any thing 
but what is admirable , and who gives Rules 
for the writing of Hiſtory, fo lenceful and 
inſtrive, ingenionſly confeſſes, that he 
is not hinfelf capable of ſupporting tbe 
weight of ſo greatan' undertaking, what arc 
we to think of rhoſe perſons who become Hi- 
ſtortans on a ſudden, without ever having any 
knowledge of what, is efſential to Hiſtory ? 
As it happen'd (ſays he) in that War of A-- 
menia, mention'd by him, which begat fo 
many Authors, who out of a pure itch of 
writing would needs be dabbling upon that 
ſubjet, That will nat do the work, lays he ; 
for there is nothing more dirficult than for 
a man to labour for Eternity, as Thxcydides 
has done. For what vigour of Mind is there 
not requiſite to, deliver the truth, without 
paraphraſing upon it, as they do, who have 
not their Souls great chough to ad oe 

| utcs 
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Rules of a candid ſimplicity, and to relate 
things as they are? What unbyals'd Con. 
ſancy is there not requiſite to unmask the 
Vice, which isnaturally conceal'd in the ar- 
tifices of Diſſimulation * What Penetration 
and Perſpicacity is there not neceſſary to dil. 
cover the receſſes of their Genie, of whom a 
man is to ſpeak without amuſing himſelf about 
the external conſideration of their perſons, 
which does hardly ever ſignifie any thing ? 
But when his work is to make a diſtintion 
between whole Nations and Ages, by 
what is eſſential. in their Charaer', what 
ſteddineſs of Apprehenſion is there not requi- 
fite? Asfor inſtance, in a relation of the 
Civil Wars of Rome, not toconfound the Spi- 
rit and Humour of the Commonwealth, with 
that of Monarchy, the Independence of the 
one with the Dependence of the other z, not 
toattribute in a Hiſtory of France the Man- 
ners of the Age of Lews XIV, which is no 
way ſuperſtitious, to the Age of Lews XI, 
whoſe Charater was Superſtition it ſelf; not 
to make Charlemaign ſuch a one as Henry Ill, 
and to Cenote the times and perſons by what 
is particularly remarkable in their difference. 
What Principles of Equity ſhould not a man 
have for the exatt Adminiſtration of Juſtice 
to Vice and YVertue, for the diſtinguiſhi 
of true and apparent Merit, and for a man's 
acC- 
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for Hiſtory. 


accuſtoming himſelfnot to look on the Atti- 
ons, without reflefting on the Perſons ? 
What Judgment is there not needful for a 
man fo pitch upon the right ſide in all things, 
to diſplay things in their beſt ſence, to be al- 
ways tending to what is moſt ſolid; fo to 
interpoſe his own Sentiment, upon the mat- 
ters of which he diſcourſes, as not to force 
the Reader by Prejudgmentsz not to deſcant- 
upon the paſſages that ſeem delicate, but 
with that delicacy of Refle&ion, which can- 
not be the effet of any thing but an exquiſite 
ſence ; not to charge his Diſcourſe with too 
much matter, ſuch as may ſmother the ſmart- 
neſs of it, without allowing therein ſome 
place for what Refletion he might make 
himfelf, or giving his Reader a convenience 
ro make any; to bc able ro find out the real 
Knot there may be incvery Aﬀair, without 
any danger of miſtaking, and ſo to clear the 
diriculty ; not to make a recital of great 
Events upon frivolons motives; not to con- 
ceal falſe Conceptions of things under a pom 
pous Expreſfon ; to avoid what ſeems to 
have too ſtrong a Scent of Study, and whatc- 
ver has a forc'd Air; and to f6llow in all 
things that Beam of Light and Intelligence, 
which gives an /dea of the Ciſcernmeut of the 
Hiſtorian, by raifing a good opinion of his 
Capacity and Endowments ? So that the 


part 
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part moſt neceſſiry to Hiftory ts Jyu1gment; 


| he Orator may break, forth into allies of” 


Eloquence, ſuch as are lively and florid, and 
run the hazard of raking thoſe boldneſles, 
which may prove fuccestul in a great Con- 
courſe ot people, who are not takenwith any 
thing ſo much as Confidence. *-The Poer may 
expatiatc out of his tiubjeCt, and nor have his 
Wits always about him : But the Hiſtori- 
an, who fpeaks in cold blond, ought ever to 
be Maſter of himſelf, Wave the command of 
his thodghts, and not ſpeak any rhing but 
what is judicious. Tn ſhort, there 8 nor any 


thing requites fo great & frork (of Senceful- 
nels, fo much Reafon, fo great Wir, fo much 


fudguent, and {6 many other qualities, as 
Hiſtory, if written as it ought tobe; and yet 


when all is done, a forttnate Dilpolirion eng 


rich'd with all theſe Actompliſhments, muft 
have oneadditional PerteAtion, to wit,that of 
a particular Converſation of the greateſt per. 
{5ns. *Twas by the familiar acquatatance 
which Polybizs had with Scipio and Leling, 
that he hecame ſo excellent an Hiſtorian, We 
have in Thucydides and Livy the accompliſh'd 
Models which Hitory requires ; Aatiquity 
has not any thing of greater perfeftion in 
that kind; and there is hardly any thing. to 
be wiſhed for in cither of them,” volels it he 
that Thatyd7des is ver more fincefe than Li- 
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vv, arid Livy more natural than Thucydides 
Tatirud is admirable in his way 5 Lvp/ne pres: 
ters him before all the reſt, but allare not of 
his Sentiment. - It may be ſaid inthe gene- 
ral, that he is at! Hiſtortan of i particular 
Method by himſelf, who has great beavries, 
rogether with great defets; but'his Gefetts 
are fomewhat ſhadowed under a Grandeut 
of Genius, which is conſpicuous in whatever" 
he fays ; as alſo under Tsmewhat of the ſab- 
lime CharaRer, which exalts him above ma- 
ny Authors, who are'more exat and wore 
naturit than he is. | He has his Adhertents 
' and his Admirers. "Tis truezhe pleaſes thoſe 
who are talented with the imaginative pert 
but as to thoſe 'who ate more tor Judgnient, 
ahd Tuch as affect Sencefulneſs rather than 
Embelliſhment or Eloquence, they ure nor-{6 
well ſatihed with him. 

Amongſt the Moderns I find Mnriard, 
TVuila, and Fra. Paolo, ban admirable- ge- 
1116 for Hiſtory, ' Miriana has the raleat of 
reflecting and expreſſitig excellently well 
what he thinkg and has tofay, and of giving 2' 
ChariQer of Grandeur to what is tranſlated 
io his mind, be gr. Joes LENT 
things well, reaſons appoſlitely enough up' 
the 3 bjeAt hc treats 4x rae: ſore his Dif 


courſe that evermeſs of thread and interrex-" 


ture, frotn which it derives that inſimuaring” 
Air, 


it 
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Air, which is obſervable in him above the 
reſt. Fre. Paolo, in his Hiſtory of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, gives what colour and profpect 
he pleaſes to what he ſays; never had any 
man that Art im a more cnnnent degree than 
he has. He alſo makes a diſcovery ofa vaſt 
Capacity, inthe tafent he tas of making pro- 
found Reſearches into the points of Do- 
Arine whereof he treats, in order to give his 
Reader an exa& account of them. Never 
did Author write with more artifice, or 
greater ſmartnebs of wit, nor yet with lets 
reaſon and truth. He is a paſſionate Author, 
who imploys his Art in concealing his Paſhon, 
He would be pleafant and drolliſh upon alt 
occaſions, that he might not be thought an- 
gry and out of humour ; but he falls by that 
racans into another default, He is too much 
given to Raillery in a Subjc& fo ſerious as 
that which he treats of; for Paſhon ſpreads it 
felf through all he ſays. And fo that Hiſto- 
rian, with all his great gemws, is the moſt vi- 
cious Charatter that may be ſcen in the way 
of writing Hiſtory, wherein there is not any 
thing leſs pardonable than Animoſity. When 
an Hiſtorian has once the repvte of being pre- 
polſels'd with ſome Paſſion,he is no longer be- 
liey'd. And this RefleQion gives us occaſion to 
examine the Morality which is requilite in 
him who makes it his buſineſs to write. -.-. 
XxX VIE. 
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XXVIL 
The Morality of the Hiſtorian. 


V7 fereas every one frames to himſelf a 
Morality according to his Gens ren 
is a diſcovery made of the Spirit and 

of an Hiſtoriag by his Principles. 1 his muſt in in 
the firſt place be laid down as granted, that 
there arc few of them {o generouſly minded, 
as to be free from all Hope or Fear, 'and un- 
concernedly prefer Truth before their Inter- 
eſt, which later is the moſt univerſal Source 
of all the falſe Judgments which men make of 
the things whereof they take ypon them 
to ſpeak. This therefore ovght..to. he the 
firſt thing that is-taken into conlideratlon, 
when a man makes it bis profeſſion to inſtr 
the public« 4 and.it is the firſt Tex); 
Hiſtorian aught.to propoſe to hinfelt 
being well eſtabliſhed, his __- 
bent upon. the: gaining of ae, 
minds, and 10 give an- Air 


all his rar to-be EH 


be 


ever he ſays. ,- And torhis 
Hiſtorian will never Gibet by 5 La 


Nequa ſu- 
fpicto gra- 
we fot, ro 
Fs fomul- 
tdty, Cic, 
de Crat. 
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bliſhment of his Reputation : and it is not 
Froteſtations of being ſincere that he ſha 
give proofs of his (incerity z but it is done by 
making a diſcovery in all his words of the 
teddineſs of his Heart, and the unbyzaflable 
Integrity of his Sentiments. Aceringy 
nothing ought to fall from him, but w 
bears the Charater of Realon and ou 


T he love he ought to have for Trath ſhow 
be the ruſe and Rtandard of all his Exprefh- 
ofis, and aff his /dea's, Lethim always fpeak 
& 4 juſt and vettuous man, and-never; let any 
thing flip from him which may be anjuriousto 
deſty and Integrity; Let him be levere 
and ihflexible th the Sentiments which the 
noftexatt confideration of Honour can- in- 
fpire Him withall; and let there never appear 
any thing it his words which may occaſion 
ay diſtruſt of his Candoor amd Ingenuous 
ent. - Let it "be: believ'd that he 
7 what ts ttu= as ſoonas he fpeaks it; that 
_ being grounded on the aſſurince 
'thar he is uncipable of impoſing. 
do amifs who haslaid ſuch good 
lev thele. 


nth an andlemnih'd M Morality thar 
Z: eſtabli{yd the Reputation of his 
im all ſubſequiemt Apes, and that ho 


ho Rp Eligion, and a reſpeR for rhe Gods, 


Nalie belief of all peophets Tis bys / 
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which is confpitoons in the Works of Xene- 
pet, thit whatever he ſays is credited; men 
caftly Mible, that # may whv-has 
the ye of Piety to deeply _—_— in = 
heart, cannot utter a Falſhood, 149 
mote & Libertine ; he treaty as balows 
things the Sentitents which the people had 
of the Gods and of Hell, pretending qttite to 
diſcrodit them: And it is alfo by #n vh- 
dlameable Morality that Zevy 'is more by: 
fuaſtve, than by Wis grear Ae 
my through all the Intrigues; Intereſts, Pa 
ons, and orhier ifreguar proteedings of the 
mea whom he decyphers, he lets you" fre 4 
certain thread''6f Probrty; which diſcovers 
him tobe yet @ more honeft tan than a pood 
Hiſtorian, In the darkeſt receſſes of their 
Hearts whom he deſcribes, you may behold 
the clearneks of his own ;, and amiditthe falſe 
Lights which hetSilrovers int therr Conduct, 
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at | he alwaystakesa true proſpett of things Him- 
& | felf: he makes/ {ound Judgments of ' every 
8. | thing, fot his Soul is as eddy as his Mind ts 
xd | well balanced. - * 

|  Tacitis is @ nan ofa quite differeit Che: 
at | faſter! he is" great Wreſtet of things to 

ws | what ſenſe he plexſes himfclf, ac" ont rhat 
he | ſhroud a'malictous Heart undef & very ex- 
'« /| cellent Wit, He is always thiftaken up6ft 
s , the point of tive Merie he*iy of 
ch oF 2 ac: 
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acquainted with any but what procecds from 


lubrilty ; and it is rather ſome political Re-. 


fleioa than the pure truth that makes, him 
ſ;eak. Beſides the ill thoughts he has of his 
Neighbour, whenever he hasany occaſion to 
ſpeak of the Gods, ke makes not any diſcove- 
ry of Piety or Religion, as may. be {cen in 
the Diſcourſes he has upon Deſtiny againſt 
Providence, in the fixth of his Annals; and 
he imputes all things to the Stars and to 
Chance, upon the occaſion of Thraſulixs, who 
being Aſtrologer to Tiberiws, was become 
his Confident at Capree. 50 diſhcult a mat- 


ter it is for a man who is not vertuous to ' 


make a good Hiſtorian ; for the Principles of 
of one are not compatible with tholc-of the 
other. 

When therefore an Author takes Pen in 
hand, . he-immediately puts on the Character 
of a publick perſon; and he. again Jy ge 
himſelf from that Honour, as 1oon as he. al- 
ſumes. the Seatiments of a private man, to 
mind himſelf, and to revenge his/own quar- 
rels. This was the caſe ot Procepins, who 
being exaſperated againſt the Emperour F«- 
ſtinian. and the Empreſs Theodera, hearkens 
to hjs paſſion, and corrupts the. Truth Or 
elſc he is apt to follow bis own Preoceupati- 
on, as Euſebing and Theodoret cid, ' who made 
ule of their Hiſtorics to eſtabliſh their _ 
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Errors, of to flatter thoſe whom they would 
pleaſe, as Puchanan did, who in his Hiſto- 
ry of Scotland took occaſion to blaſt the -4 
putation of Queen Mary Start, parpolel 
to gratifie Queen Elizabeth of England. And 
as Fra. Paolo: did, who makes his Hiſtory of 
the Council of Trent a Satyr . the Ro- 
man Church and Religion, in whoſe conduQt 
he makes a great diſcovery of little Cheats 
and Frauds, only to revenge himſelf upon the 
Pope, who did not advance him to the Dig- 
nity of a Cardinal, after he had put him in 
{ome hopes of it, | 

Paulus Fovims was a man who did things 
purſuantly to his Intereſt, a Penſioner: of 
Charles the Fifth, unjuſt, malicious, and 3 
great Flatterer. "The Pourtraitures he has 
made of the moſt conſiderable perſons of his 
Hiſtory, are ſo many pieces detach'd fromit, 
which he dreſyd up into Lives of Iluſtriow 
Men, out of the pure deſign of getting Mo- 
ney ; and they are writ an{werably. to. the 
Rewards he ney for them. Fy. goabin 
betrays the Paſſion he has againſt all France, 
Sendeval makes Charles the ifch paſs for a 
moſt  Catholick Prince, while in the mean 


time he foments Hereſfie in G , onely 
becauſe Pope Paul the eh Toles 
| he? , 


= 


him, Cyhrera celebrates Philip the Zecc 
of Spain for his Piety, though he favour® 
I 3 


Queen 


\4 _ *. 


cen Ebz;abeth agaiuſt the Pretenſions of 
Ri Sher! who hindered from being 
Queen, becauſe ſhe had a kindnefs for the 
French, and by that means abſtrufted the 
Settlement af the Catholick Religion in Eng- 
land, Her tera "is a (uftrficial Writer, and 
artial in the Concerns of his own Natioo. Ip 
hare, thire are hardly any Hiſtorians, who 
have not. their Inclinatians and Averſions 
they think it a bard task to deyeſt themlelves 
of tþcir Sentiments, and they make Elogies 
or Satyrs according to the diſpoſitions of their 
own Hearts. 
But there are few Authors of Iuch a Cha- 
racer as Thacydides was of, who out of an 
unbyafs'd ſincerity commends Perickes in 
whatevet he did that was commendable, 
thoygh he had been ill-rreated by him ; and 
always daes juſtice to the 4 mans, wh 
had baniſh'd him jnto Thrace, where bedy* 
He was 3 Man withotit any paſhan, hore: 
pys*Fto himſelf what judgment Poſteri- 
[y thoul8 make of his Work, and -was reſo 
utely bept to ſtick to the truth, wherein he 
bas hewn bim. 2 bettef-princy led man than 
any of the othery, for his Fi ty agd Pro- 
bity is remarkable through all his Work... 
7 144 Lyvige, is more, Ryograble to Pers 
$9090 Firs Des forh Hrputablet 
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and a great Declamator againſt, #/a/entixian 
his Succeſſr, becauſe, he was a. Chriſtian, 
Enſebixs never ſhews Conſtanyne but with 
the beſt fide outward, Zea fhews him 
onely with the worſt, P-oropere wdoliz'd 
Belit.arinu,, Eginart had the fame Venerati- 
on for Charlewaigue, Sandoval for Charlesthe 
Filth, Srrade for Alexander Farmeſe. - ln fine, 
every Hiltoriag makes himſelf a Hero accords 
ing to his own - fancy, whom ke lgoks an a5 big 
Creature; and to make hiw-the more. begus 
tiful he endeavours to make him the more ad- 
mirable. And this is is that railes a-fulpicion 
of moſt Hiſoxics, þccaulc all Hiſtorians have 
their paſſions; and there arc few of them fin, 
cere, becauſethere are few hut follow. the 
beot of ſome lotcreſt. On the other de, 
they whe are not {way'd by latcxeſt, arc apt 
to be blinded with the defice.of pleating, and 
the care they have of their Reputation, in- 
clines them to other -Extrequtics.  7oſc pans 
in the Hiſtory of the Fews, lupprefies true 


ws. Lco Colt, dilp. ——_ whe wo} 
4 


is a perpetual Adore of Zwiantheo Apoſtate; 


Foſepbus 
non 


Miracles tohumour the Pagans who would 4.1; 
not have believ'd them 5, ang fuppoles things vers /cribe- 
les true, tecapſe he thought chem fuch as 75, 41477 
were ſuitable to. their guſt and, capacity. This o—__ : 
uit, mirecule, and infiteler fd/1 »1 crant 
los gs ctr po bog puzevis 4s maget probatiles fu- 
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<aber h agajuſt the Pretenſions of 
Ree Str whom he i pro pan being 
becauſe ſhe had a kindneſs for the 
French, and by . that means abſtruſted the 
Settlement of e Catholick Religion in Eng- 
land, Herrera "is a ſuptrficial Writer, and 
artial in the Concerns of his own Natioo. In 
ſhort, there are hardly any Hiſtorians, who 
have” not their Inclinatians and Ayerlions, 
the think it a bard task to deveſt therlelves 
Fekeir Sentiments, and they make Elogies 
or of Beyrh according to the dilpolitions of their 
own Hearts. 
Bur there are few Authors of ſuch a Cha- 
_ as weydides was of, who out of at 
af'd  fncerity. commends Pericles in 
Chabot he did that.was c _ 
thoygh he had been ill-rreated b by him 
always does juſtice to the plug * 
had baniſh'd fy es Thrace, where bed 
He was 3 man withetit any paſhan, who 
py-&to hicwſelf -what judgment Poſteri- 
i ſheuld make of his Work, and was reſo 
tely bent to Kick to the eruth ; whercin he 
has hewn bun 7 better- prifici Ied man than 
gn: of the others, for his F] FS Ity a gd Pro- 
bit rn remarkable through all FE Wok. 
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and a great Declamator againſt, #a/entupior 
bis Succeſſor, becauſe, he was a. Chriſtian, 
Enſebins never ſhews Conſtamyne but with 
the beſt fide outward; Zoſanm fhews. him 
onely with the worſt, Procopuus idoliz!d 
Beliz.arinu, Eginart had the laig Venerati- 
on for Charlemaigne, Saxaoual tor Charles the 
Filth, Sade for Alexander Farneſe. ln tine, 
every Hiſtorian makes himlelf 3 Hero accord - 
ing to his own - fancy, whom ke laoks ona big 
Creature; and to make him-the rare. be4yus 
tiful he endeavours to make him the more ad- 
mirable. And this is it that railes a fulpicion 
of moſt Hitorics, becaule all Hiſtorians have 
their paſions; and there arc few of them fins 
cere, becauſethere are few hut follow the 
bent of {ome latcreſt. On the other hide, 
they who arenot{way'd by latcreſt, are apt 
to be blinded with the defire.of plealing, and 
the care they have of their Reputation, in- 
clines them to other -Extremutics. 7oſc pond 
in the Hiſtory of the Fews, luppreſlces true 


wes, LcoGalh dilge —_—_ whe 6} 
4 


is a perpetyal.Adorer of Zuliarthp Appiate; 


Foſepbus 
Miracles to humour the Pagernsy. who would Budeber 
pathave believ'd them, aug fuppoles things vers /cribe- 
leſs true, -ecavſe he thought them fuch. as x Þ ow 
were ſuitable to.theirguſt and capgcity, This |" oats. 

r, preterievir mirecule ex1 infideler fd nom cram 
as ha ; ET navcanir fatulas, | gunevis iis magt probabiles fu- 
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is the way to deftroy, and not to-eſtabliſhy 
things ought to be related as they are, fince 
it is ſo. much the worſe for the increculous; 
for nothing more misbecomes a man, who 
makes it his profefſon to give the publick 
an account of Truth, than thus to profane it. 
In ſhort, let there not any thing of Servility 
or Meanneſs appear in the Sentiments or In- 
clinations of the Hiſtorian ; for nothing cre. 
ates a worſe Opinion of his Fidelity. But 
though 1 do not approve the Flatterers of 
great men, ſuch as Euſebis was, who will 
not have us ſee any thing but what is com- 
mendable in Conftanrine, who in the mean 
time had great defeds; yet is it my judg- 
ment, that ney ought to be indulg'd in cer- 
tain things.” For though a man ought to ſay 
nothing but what is true, yet all rruths are 
not to be ſpoken. Quinte Curtis might 
have forborn the Tinfamies he ſpoke of Ale- 
xander;, there ave {ome Heads fo privileg'd 
that they require ; let us therefore 
treat them Honourably, and not be charge- 
able with any infolence towards them. We 
may relate the Vices of their perſons, bur let 
us not ſay any thing that may fcandalize their 
Dignity, or abate ought that is dove to their 
Grandeur, Taciin Jays lo many Jirty thingy 
of Tiberixe, that Beccalius cannot endure him 
for it.” What "Lompridine relates of 7 

M- 
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Fmperours Heliogabalns and Caracalla, has | ". 


made his Hiſtory deſpicable ; and Platine Ui 
covers but little judgment in his way of treat- 
ing the Popes. All will not be of my Opin: 
on, but the wiſe willz and it is my pertuaſi- 
on, that how meritorious ſoever it may be for 
a man to be fincere, he would be ridiculous if 
he were ſoin all things. But it is to be con» 
. fider'd withall, that praiſes ate' never well 
made, becauſe they are not made with the 
delicacy that is requiſite ; that Commendati- 
ons are made upon indifferent paſſages, and 
not upon thoſe of which men were more like: 
ly to be ſenfibleand mov'd thereat;z that the 
publick is always in an ill humour againſt 
Commendations, which it hardly, ever ap» 
plauds. The ſecureſt way of Commendation 
is, onely to make a fincere- recital of -cam- 
mendable Adtions. All know the Adventure 
of Ariſtobulnus one of « 7; robs Command- 
ers, who read to him'the Hiſtory. of the Bat- 
tel which that Princes had gain'd over Porms. 
Alexander, whowasſiling on the River Hy- 
daſpes, higbly diſguſted at the Flatteries of 
that Hiſtorian, fnatch'd the : Hiſtory from 
him and flung it into the River, adding: that 
he ſhould de fervd ſotoo, for being-fo-impu- 
dent as tocommend fo il}, attriburiog to:him 
imaginary Exploits, as if there had notbech 
real ones enough.” This —_——_ 


(-2 


a 
of the Morality which 1 ſhould wiſh ia an 
Hiſtorian ; or at keaſt theſe ſhould be my 
Principles, if I had any deſign $0 concern may 
ES 600, cog ng 66. 6 IoEY Hiſkary, and 
thought my elf of a Genias vigorous envugh 
for it. —_ ſhort, | would be modeſt after lych 
a manncr, as that there ſhould always be an 
appearance of Candour and Moderatios,ne- 
ver any vanity in my - Sentiments. Upon 
which confideratiog I can hardly bear wh 
the Extravagance of that Hiſtorian mention- 
ed by Photixs, who preparing himſelf to write 
the Hiſtory of Alex <1der promiles, that hus 
fiple jhall not be snferiour to the tranſcendent acts- 
ons of bus Hero, But after all, 4 man's edge 
to writing is ſoon taken off, when he has ſeen 


the judgment which Dienyfuu Halicarnaſſens 
upon Thusydides, if he be any way 


: flock'd with a  legceful Apprebenſion of 


things: for there i ys Sy _ 
fo judicious, but wy”: e Centures 
that Critick. | Ad thehace the Sentiments 


which I have gather'd by the reading of Hir | 


orians. | am not fo vain as to pretend), that 1 
lay them down for Maxims; they are on 
Conceptions,pothbly not well di d,whic 
may become good by the good ule which may 
be made of them. In the nextplace you havo 
the Sentiments which may. be had upon the 
gueſt coaltderable Hiſtorians. ; 17 
$0 XXVIIL 
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XXV1ILI, 
A Judement of Hiſtorians. 4 


H Eredetxs is the firſt that gave a rational 

Form to Hiſtory, and it is his Elogy _ 

ther he chalk'd out che way to others. His K 
Style * is pure and elegant. f Athenexs ccle- * Dulairy+ 
bratcs him for the Charms of his Diſcourſe. candida, 
His ſubje& is of a-vaſt extent, for it compre- Lo engy 
bends Nations, Kingdoms, Empires, the AF % _ AX, 
fairs. of Europe and Aſia, He is not very c.;, 

exat jn what he ſays, becauſe he grafps ar 

too much matter; but 1 find him Snacks t Lib.3+ 
than ordinary 6ocerity, inafmuch as he treats 

the Greeks and the Barbarians, thoſe of his 

own Countrey and Foreiners, without any 
diſrayery of Partialiey*- 1 find 21ſo that Pla- 1, Hero- 
t4rch. treats bim $00much rigour, whent coco. 

he wauld have him: accounted a perſon - an 
evilintention in mot of his Conjedtures;, but 

that be is not favourable to bim proceeds. occeds from 

pure Agimeſity, and mercly becauſe he had 

il txeates hp Commry Betis in his Hi- 
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Inftruftions 


| rendeter dides is exatt in his manner of wri- 
Lab cnmibes £108, faithful in the things he relates, fin- 

Earenm ccrc, un{way*d by Intereſt. | He has Gran- 
* explicar gdeur, Excellency, and Majeſty in his Style, 

== He is always auſtere, but of an auſterity 
| as ar which has nothiag but what is great; and 
” monegze his fubjeRt is indeed not ſo large, and more 
verborum [united than that of Heredorws, * Tis merely 
wequeſen- gut! of a ſpirit of Partiality, that Dionyſine 
x_—_r— HiYic arnaſſans prefers Herodotus before Thu. 
ear, cpdidcs, becaule the former was of Halicer- 

Cics de mnafſis : but for my part, 1 find him the moſt 
- opt. orat. accompliſh'd of all the Greck Hiſtorians. 


Xenopbon is pure in his Language, natu- 
ral and pleatant in his Compoſition. He' has 
a freedom and faciliry of Spirit, a Mind fers 
tile and full of magy learned Diſcoveries ; his 
Imagination is riear; and his Periods arc of 
a juit Intertexture. \* decorum of Mora 
lity is not always'exa®tly abſerv'd in his Hi- 
nn he makes "ignorant perfons and 
Barbarians ipeak like Philoſophers. Cicero 
tells us, that Scipio could not give over read- 
ing him, when he had once-got him into ' hi} 
hands. | Lengenne gives him.a Character of 
Spirit,, by which he makes him a fortunate 
Reflecter — He is, all conſider, a 
very accompliſh'd Hiſtorian ; and *twas by 
' 
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for Hitory. 
the reading of his Hiſtory that Scipio and Zas-+ 
cull became luch great Chieſtains. wy 


Polybins js an excellent Diſcourſer; he has 
a fair ſtock of good and noble things, but thar 
ſock is not 1o. well husbanded as that of the: 
others. before mentioned. He is however 
efteemable by the Jdea which Brazns had of 
him, who in the greateſt perplexity of this 
Afairs pat>*d away whole nights in the read- 
ing and ſtudy of tum, His defign was not fo 
much 'to write a Hiſtory, as. an Inſtrudtion 
for the good Government of | a State, as 
Ms mn himſelf at the end of his firſt 

: and ſo he recedes ſomewhat from the 

Chas of an Hiſtorian; which obliges 
hunat the begining of the .niath Book. to 
make a; kind of Apology for his way of wri- 
ting Hiſtory. | His Style int hargoable with 
ſomewhat of negligeneEsy. 


D 10ny ſuns Halisarnaſews in his Book of 


Keman Antiqui giſcovers a great Sence- 
fulneſs of Exvrewh mach cience and Ratio- 

cination,which is not common, He is cxatt, 
| diligent judicious, of greater Veracity than 


Levy, and very ponderqus. 


 Diodorns Siculns is 3 great CharaQer, but 
| one that comprehends too much macterebeng 


pe \ 
wr. 7 
__ -_ 


Inflruttons 
conſider'd as a Compilator out of Philſtas, 
Times, C aliſthenes, Theopompus, and others. 


Philo and Foſephiit have ſome Touches of 
avery extraordinary Eloquence. They arc 
wo Fews, who were over-defirons to pleate 
and humour the Pagans, ' by ſervilely accoms 
modating themſelves to their guſt and ſenti-/ 
ments. | 


© Arrien is but a Copyer of Yenophon, and 
an affefted Imitator of! his ways. He' hay 
made ſeycn Books of the Conqueſts of 4le- 
xander, as «Xenophon had done of the Coti- 


queſts of Cyrus. 


Appian \ponges upon all the Greeks j and 
out of that intermixture he has fram'd to him- 
ſelf a Style which does not reſemble any” of 
the others. Scalser*tealls him, The thiewih 
Drone of other Hiſtorians, He has taken out 


;. of Plutarch what was exugllent in him; but 


after all, he is a great 
Matters. 


Stuck: of 
r: ding 


Dion Cafſins has loft credit with many, by 
the extraordinary things which he relxres, 
without any diſcerning Precaution; for he is 
fofar from keeping cole to the truth, that he 
is at a diſtance from the likeſyhood of it; #8 

mM 
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for Hiſtory. 
in that paſſage: 6f the ſitty ſixth Book of his 
Hiſtory, where he afhirms, that /eſpeſawheal: 
ed a blind man by ſpitting upon hs eycs 


Precopins. sexaft m what he advances, be: 

cauſc he accompanied Brfizarins in ns Wars, . 
and was a Witnek of his noble Attions 3. but : 
he is tomewhat tov dry in his Hiſtory of Per» 2 
fra, which bas the Aw rather of a Journal 
than of a Hiſtory. , He ſatizhed his paſhon in 
the writing -of his-Secret Hiftofy, but he 
hearkned to his Moceration in fuppreffing it 3 
for after his death fome took occaſion to pub- 
liſh what he had carefully conceal'd (durmg 
his life, wherein he is not wholly in cxeu- 
{able. 


Moft of thoſe +:who. have written the By- 
zamine Hiſtory, , have either copied one out 
of another, 4s |ufearbine, Cedrenns, Founnes 
Gn opalates, oragenot very cxadt z and they 
have nothing that approaches the Dignity 
the Excellency,;the Difcernment, | and the Fi- 


delity of the ancite- Greeks. 


Amonzit the Zanines Salyſt is ronſpieuiws 
for the Grandeur of bis Air, the Steddinels Sail 


1 Oli L wi nm 
tatie eres Sulnftim, projrieamum in verbs neflwentifſhmas. ; 


G:llius. 


N 
L . 


Inſtruttions 
of his Thoughts, and his admirable Sence; 


curate , and auſtere Style of Thucydides' He 

is ſometimes harſh in his Expreſſions, but yet 

| Seluftin Hes not faint of flat, His Concifencts takes 
bamo ne- = ſomewhat of his Perſpicuity. He has no- 
thing that is counterfeit in his Procedure, 
_— and he gives weight to whatever he fays. His 
xwie 0b- Sentiments are always excellent, though his 
jurg ator. Morality was not good. for he perpetually 
pact, de rails againſt Vice, and alwaysſpeaks well-of 
= <S Vertue. 1 find him ever diſſatisfied with his 
Councrey, and one that"is apt-to think ill 

of his Neighbour : All elſe conſider'd he is a 


very great perſon, 


Fulius Ceſar had the nobleſt talent of ex- 
preſſing hirhfelf of ahy man; The Pedants 
have 'reaſon to admire him, for the inimita- 
ble purity'of his Stylez but 1 admire him 
much more for the exa&-comprehenfivenels of 
his Sence, for no man ever writ more pru- 

. He's the onely Author amonyſt 
them all who Goes not ſptairany lmpertinen- 
cies He ſpeaks of himſelf but as of an in- 
different perſon , and there is nothing but 
what is fuitable to the wife he has taken upon 
himſelf. *Tis true, he is not abſolutely an 
Hiſtorian ;, but it is trae withall; thathe is 
a great Model for the writing of _— 

'Tis 


Noman has better expreſs'd the ſenceful, ac- 
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for 'Bliftorys\ - 
Tis 2 rebmet0/that admifyble:Anthory 
that Heavy W rat » bewws' X1V of Fratcey 
implove |themteves m the 4 ranſjariva v1hs 
Hiſtory of theGadh War..ys 4 2H vines! 
Livy is the :moſt accompliſt*d._\of ally! for 
he has all the great parts an4 perfe-rions ofa 
Hiſtoriun;z the {mavinarion- excellent, the” 
i Exprefhon noble, rhe *ence exa&;” thetic! 
quence admirable.” His Mind will 'noradmit! 
of any »but great 'Zde#'s, he fills the dmagina- 
tion of his ry what he ſays: *ris' by 
that he makes bisway to the! Hearr, 'ond; 
moves the very Soul. | And tie is the greateſt. 
Genize tot Hiſtory; -and” one'df the greateſt 
Maktets of Efequence that cvervwanin i 11del 
not comprehend: what-Afnine Polio mem)... ...., 
when he attvitiute« co him a Provineis]' Airy inc/e / 01- 
atd ſuch as hartv'a lirtle- frmacks of 'Zanibatay, lie qran- - 
His great-ratend lies: #1 making whagtietfagy 427 246 » 
to be tet, by making\thoſe who! read thine "IT T 
particip»t of thidfown Senrimennsy; byin{ptec, 
ring themwith his Fears and Hopes; and by 


communieat heh all his Pafſ ons, ate 
| Art he hag4d putallthe mot ibcrer! refforti of | 
ments hearts imwmorion; 5047772 5! 5d af a A 
TRIATIARG 552 cnitts 1644159130 — 


T acitus deſcribes things afrer p way differ. "7. 
ent from all othefs, but he confine? HlthTar” - ons 


roomuch to great Aﬀairs, thathemay-avoid 2 
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not to br neglefted: Hex 
s tot always happy mn hinifelf 
clearly. He plays too much che Philoſopher, 
His Deciſions of things are high and daring z 
had he the Deſtitties of meh in bis hands; he 
would not ipeak otherwiſe 5 and he always 
raoralizes 6n the Extravaganees' of 6thers; 
ſparing none; and fpeaking ill of all md. 
Hovt many Minds bas he ſpoil'd by the fancy 
offtrying Politicks, which he wſpires into 
fo many peopley and which is the vaineſt Stu- 
dy of alle. +* 14s upon this reck that fo many 
Spaniards,\as: Avtonte Pires; wid fo many 
Kabans, us Machrevel and Antmiraro have 
ſplit themſelves. "Tis by 'the Luſtre 
of /his 'Seyle" that this laſt > much pleaſes 


.. thehigher ſort of Wits, and ſo little thoſe 


char what is Natural; for by the ſubtil- 
ty of his Ratiocinatiofs and Reflections hf 


tixes them. He is ſo obſcure in! his Expreſh- 
ons, that a mar; muſt be well exercifrd in his 
Style; cre he ſhall be able to whrave] his 


. His way izing is delicate 
of it (ef, bur it becomes Ruſticaſ by the do- 
fire he has to criticize uponevery thing. His 
perpetual aſſuming of great Sentiments muſt 
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iatrodyce fogowhat that is ſublime z 'tis 
this onely that” he impoſes, and. tis act 
much to and to inſtru that he writes, 
1" asto Admiration. There is in him ſdme. 
| yhat that is great and extraordinary, which 
excults.matt of his Detects. But there apc 
ſo many thitgs to be faid upon this Author, 
as well to his advantage as difaduantage, that 
there would beno end of them. 'Tis akind 
of humour that is of no uſe but onely for 
Oftencation ; and ir contributes but litale tq 
the ordinary Converſation of men, 


* AQYoumw Catia 'is commendable for his 
fincerity 4 he tells the good arid ill of dt. 
wander, without irons pry 1 to be pre» 
occupated by the Merit of his Here, If 
there be any exception to be made againſt his 
Hifſtory,'tis onely that of its being roo pelite 
dur yer he has excell'd in this particular + thay 
he deſcribes mens manners with a delig 
and natyral Air. ; 


This CharaQer of PerfeRion, which is re. 
mackable in theſe grear men, was not to be 
found im rhe Ages.  - Jaitin, wha 
becomes 4 iler, out of adefire to raife 
himſelf to an Hiſtorian, but a trank- 
ent account of matters, He knows muchz 


he dellyers things Gnceully cnopgh, and he 
_ Ca 


. has amaſwd many. Qotumahn, — 
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Moſt: of the, Abchoraatabe Hiftory of 
e Ag ſte: have,,contt'd: themelves' to the 
-wriging'of Lives, as-Cluntron ateinfadoredian | 
did: among ;'the Grer ky; and: Sutromums atk) 
; Car:clyus Neo? 'amongh the Larite, and by 
[thatmeans have tegeneragey, from: the Cha- 
rater of Hiſtorians,” V8 ho: cave aiter them 
weac but ſimple Chronicless, Copicrs,: Ab- 
breviators,. and Compilers, who hay no Re- 
putation hut what they deriv'd trom the groſs 
knowledge they gave of their Ages, wherein 4 
the Star: of -Hyſtory wabnot foranate; as ha- ? 
- yo g>0othing: thay's Os or 4n.,ced 12” 
| tional i 
id nice: | 
z*.Nor PR \mhers a of Gincerity found 
among the modern Greeks, who muſt needs 
{gnerocduce. Viſions and extraordinary Adven- 
tures r0 {atisfie their Genus. \ : The love of 
Learning, which has reflouriſh'd in the laſt | 
. Ages, hath raiſed up; together; with the re- || 
vival ot ſence ſub writing.a flight of Hiſtorians, 


who by the Study of the. Agxicnts; 

ook for their Models,. erage 15 

-Iban; thcie Predecefiors, »/ ; 1 Stmid 
hou wont 3H 21911hn lo 2110928 Its 
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+/\:+ Amongſt thoſe; wbo have moſt agnalize 
£ themſelves may 'come in Comes, whatis 
Sgular inbiw 4s, that. be writes: 
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and is fincere. Panlus A milins ſpecks pune. 
ly, but he is ſuperficial. Paxlus Fovins fol- 


lows 'onely his own Paſkon” and his Intereſt, 


Machiavel is exat enough in his Hiſtory 
of Florence ;, in the reſt his Wit has the pre- 
<donynancy over his Judgment. - He'does not 


abſolutely ds juſtice to Cafiraccio Caſtraces, 
whom he treats 4s an Enemy to his Countrey. 


\AMwicrgin his Hiſtory: of Spain has: nos 
been turpaſs'd by 'any ncdeta Author, either 
as to the Graridenr of his Deſign, or the Ex- 


cellency of the Style. 1172 28 


Buchanan is too lervile an Imitator of 
Livy; whatere is good in him he has filch'd 
from the Ancients, -He - writes fſencefully, 
but has no great Elevation in his Sentiments. 
His long Citations of the third Book do not 
general pleaſe, no wore than do the Parti- 
cularities he brings in, in the Tecond Book of 
the notion of the Country wheregf. he 
ſpeaks. | 
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